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A Special Number of THE SPEAKER, in coloured 
cover, containing Literary Supplement, etc., 
will be published on Saturday, April 29th. 
Advertisements for this number should reach 
the Manager, 115, Fleet Street, E.C., by April 
27th. 


THE WEEK. 
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THe DvukE oF DEVONSHIRE 
made a speech at Presteign 
in Radnorshire on Saturday, 
which contained a _ personal 
reference that seems to have been generally mis- 
understood. Presteign is in the constituency 
which the Duke represented in the Parliament of 
1874, and, speaking on Saturday, he remarked upon 
the fact that he had already had a much longer 
political life than fell to the share of most men, 
and that the time must be very nearly approach- 
ing, if it had not already arrived, when it would 
be necessary for him to think of making room 
for younger and more active men. These words 
gave rise to ramours of the Duke’s approach- 
ing retirement from the Ministry. It is hardly 
necessary to say that they did not bear this 
interpretation. There is no prospect of his 
withdrawal from the present Government, though 
what may happen after the General Election 
nobody can say. Most Liberals would regret the 
retirement of a level-headed and sober politician 
like the Duke of Devonshire, though they have to 
regret the fact tbat in recent years his Grace seems 
to have become strangely indifferent to those in- 
terests of national education which are committed 
to his charge, and has adopted a very different line 
of policy from that which he followed in his earlier 
and better days. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


THE House of Commons was engaged on Monday 
in dealing with the ridiculous measure known as the 
Small Houses Bill. This is the measure which Mr. 
Chamberlain has introduced in order that he may 
be able to say that one, at least, of the many 
promises of the Liberal Unionist programme has 
not remained unfulfilled. It is, in fact, a measure 
which, like the razors of the fable, i is made to sell. 
It will do little good, though it is probably harmless. 
Mr. M’Kenna moved an amendment to the second 
reading, urging that the measure should wait until 
the recommendations of the Local Taxation Com- 
mittee regarding ground values had been received. 





Mr. Asquith refused to vote against the Bill, but 
pointed out that it only touched the fringe of a 
great subject. In the end, after a speech from 
Mr. Chamberlain, the amendment was negatived by 
249 votes to 69. 


Sir JoHN Gorst had to announce on Tuesday 
another surrender on the part of the Education 
Department and the Government to the managers 
of the clerical schools. In the new code of regula- 
tions certain provisions are made for preventing the 
wholesale employment of senior pupils as teachers. 
All educationists know that this practice, when 
carried to excess, seriously injures the efficiency of 
the schools. Mr. Jeffreys on Tuesday moved that 
the Queen should be asked to withhold her assent 
to the articles in the new code dealing with this 
subject, and Sir John Gorst, after stating that the 
object of the Education Department was to improve 
the staff of rural schools, and that such improvement 
would be in the interest of voluntary schools, seeing 
that it was by efficiency alone that their permanence 
could be assured, cynically declared that the Govern- 
ment had no wish to force this benefit on a reluctant 
House of Commons, and that this portion of the 
code would consequently be withdrawn. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman commented severely upon 
what he accurately described as a pitiable surrender 
to the supporters of the rural voluntary schools. It 
is clear that the interests of education hold a 
secondary position even in the minds of the E juca- 
tion Department. 


On Tuesday, after the House had refused to re- 
commit the Metropolitan Water Companies Bill—a 
measure which must greatly hamper the attempt of 
the County Council to secure the public control 
of the water-supply of London—the question of 
national expenditure was raised by Mr. Buchanan, 
who moved a resolution declaring that it was ex- 
cessive, and capable of being reduced without 
compromising the safety or legitimate influence of 
the country abroad or the efficiency of its internal 
administration. Sir Charles Dilke moved an amend- 
ment excluding the Navy from the scope of the 
resolution. He did not think it impossible to reduce 
the expenditure upon the Army, but we could not 
reduce our naval estimates whilst Russia was rapidly 
increasing her ficet. Mr. Balfour made the usual 
official protest against abstract resolutions like Mr. 
Buchanan’s, reminding the House that all the ex- 
penditure of the country was sanctioned in Com- 
mittee of Supply. The motion was rejected by 133 
votes to 69. 
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WEDNESDAY afternoon was chiefly spent in dis- 
cussing the Bill for the repeal of the disgraceful 
Irish Coercion Act of 1887, which still serves as a 
standing reminder that the political liberties of 
Ireland are not those of the rest of the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Dillon, who moved the second 
reading of the Bill, pointed out that Ireland 
was much more peaceable in the comparatively 
rare periods of government by ordinary law 
than under coercion, and urged the Chief Secretary 
to test his policy, which was much better than 
that of previous Unionist Governments, by ceasing 
to hold a Coercion Act in reserve. Mr. Rentoul, who 
moved the rejection of the Bill, repeated those 
denunciations of the Irish members for their incite- 
ment to crime with which we used to be so familiar 
ten years ago; and he was supported by Mr. T. H. 
Robertson and the Irish Attorney-General, the latter 
of whom declared that the Crimes Act had stopped 
boycotting, and intimated that it might be a useful 
weapon if political or agrarian agitation were set 
going by the new local authorities. So, after speeches 
from Mr. T. P. O'Connor and Mr. Davitt, the Bill 
was rejected by 220 to 141. The debate is a curious 
commentary on the Unionist government of Ireland. 
The Act was passed under false pretences, and with 
the aid of the first Pigott forgery; it was to be applied 
to repress crime ; it was applied to silence the oppo- 
nents of the Government in Ireland—English as well 
as Irish; and it is kept in reserve for fear of the 
Frankensteins which the Government has raised up 
as safeguards from Home Rule. It is a pretty situa- 
tion altogether. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday, Lord Russell 
of Killowen introduced the Secret Commissions Bill, 
for which a foundation has been laid by the recent 
disclosures of the London Chamber of Commerce. 
The Bill takes the line that was expected: it strikes, 
not so much at the actual payment of com- 
missions, as at the secrecy attaching to them. 
Corruption, as the Lord Chief Justice pointed 
out, is not defined in the Bill, because it 
is impossible to define it. But its essence is 
made to lie in the clandestine character of the 
payment. The commission is not to be regarded as 
corrupt if it is given to an agent with the knowledge 
of his employer, or if it is not of such a nature as 
to induce the agent to violate his duty to his 
principal. But the onus of proof that it falls 
under either of these heads lies on the parties 
concerned in giving (or offering) the payment, 
and in receiving (or soliciting) it. And by making 
the payment, or the demand for it, openly, 
anyone will be able to free himself from lia- 
bility to punishment. The Lord Chief Justice 
mentioned a number of cases, some of them of a 
very painful character, showing the prevalence of 
the system, and the injury done by it to trade and 
morals. The Lord Chancellor gave the Bill a some- 
what hesitating and qualified welcome, dwelling on 
the difficulty of devising machinery to put down 
corruption, but promising that he would aid the 
conduct of the Bill in Committee. One cannot but 
think, however, that the mere branding of the 
practices attacked as criminal may stiffen the backs 
of many of those who now go with the stream, and 
then suffer the tortures of conscience which make 
them so eager to seize the opportunity for confession ; 
and so they may be enabled to resist the evil. 


THE discussion of the Budget resolutions in the 
House of Commons on the same evening was desul- 
tory and discursive as to its earlier portion, 
concentrated and vigorous towards the end. There 
were some protests against the increased duty on 
wines—mainly in the interest of the colonies, and 
therefore, unfortunately, tinged with Protectionism, 
though it is certainly strange that a Government 
which is above all things Imperialist—even to 
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talking about a Zollverein—should impose taxes 
affecting the growing business in colonial wines 
and colonial securities. It was noticeable, also, 
that protests against the unsound finance involved 
in reducing the Sinking Fund were made by Tory 
members like Mr. Beckett, Captain Bethell, and Mr, 
Gibson Bowles. More vigour was given to the 
debate by Mr. Labouchere, and the interest was 
concentrated by Sir William Harcourt’s energetic 
attack on the chief proposal of the Government, 
He declared that the reasons given for tampering 
with the Sinking Fund were far more dangerous 
than the step itself ; that the Treasury Minute aban- 
doned the principles of sound finance which had 
ruled at the Treasury for fifty years past ; and that 
Mr. Balfour’s address to the Primrose League threat- 
ened the very existence of the Sinking Fund. The 
Tory Government now reduced the payment of debt 
on the ground that Consols were high; yet Mr. 
Goschen had taken a similar step when Consols 
were at 95. The more Consols rise, according to 
the Ministerial policy, the less debt will be paid 
off; yet Consols must rise automatically as more 
and more capital seeks investment. There were 
immense possibilities of expenditure ahead, in 
Africa alone; and, in short, the “ White Man’s 
Burden” meant the suspension of the Sinking 
Fand. For four years the Government had made 
ends meet by the Death Duties, provided for them, 
much against their wills, by their opponents. Now 
they had a deficit, and ran away from it. The attack 
was eminently effective, dealing with broad out- 
lines in a way calculated to appeal effectively to the 
popular mind, and putting the case epigrammatically 
against the Government. It produced a statement 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer against which 
The Times insinuates a doubt, and which is certainly 
astonishing: that the suspension of the Sinking Fund 
was not undertaken to meet the deficit, but had been 
under consideration for some time. 





Mr. BA.Lrour’s defence of the Budget, with 
which Primrose Day was celebrated at the Albert 
Hall, was addressed to an audience which is, in the 
main, either unthrifty or desirous of being thought 
so, and therefore was doubtless felt to be convincing. 
Of course, he dwelt chiefly on the waste involved in 
buying up Consols at a premium, and reminded 
his audience that they could subsidise voluntary 
schools with the money, or pay for a whole 
cruiser, or most of a battleship, or reorganise Irish 
Local Government over again. He declared, we are 
glad to see, that no further reduction of the Sinking 
Fand ought to be undertaken; but Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach has opened the way to it for future 
Ministries in a difficulty, nevertheless. And the 
very interesting contrast he drew between the state 
of the finances and the defences of the nation in the 
time of Sir Robert Peel and at the present day, and 
his emphatic expression of his conviction that the 
British people would gladly pay more taxation if 
it were required by the needs of national defence, 
suggests two reflections. One is that expenditure 
—expenditure for local purposes especially—is 
likely to be much higher in 1923 than now, 
and that there are not adequate reasons for 
expecting a corresponding increase in the revenue. 
The other is that the increased taxation, which 
Mr. Balfour anticipates—quite correctly, we believe 
—will be cheerfully met if it is needed, would not 
need to be so great if the Sinking Fund had been 
left intact. The whole of the Fund might then be 
diverted, in a great emergency, to pay the interest 
on a war loap, and so the burden of new taxation 
might have been distributed over a series of years. 





THE marriage of Lady Margaret Primrose, the 
younger daughter of the Earl of Rosebery, to the 
Earl of Crewe, the late Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
took place on Thursday under circumstances which 
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gave the ceremony the character of a public event. 
Westminster Abbey was filled by a host of dis- 
tinguished people representing every phase of 
London society; but it was the crowd in the 
streets which gave its real significance to the 
interesting alliance. No previous marriage within 
the recollection of the people of London, save 
possibly one or two in the royal family, has 
witnessed such a display of popular feeling and 
enthusiasm. The demonstration of Lord Rosebery’s 
popularity among all classes in London, and of the 
general affection in which he is held, may fitly be 
described as overwhelming. 





Tue Bishop of London made an interesting speech 
at the Triennial Diocesan Conference, held in the 
Chapter House at Westminster on Tuesday. His 
address had reference chiefly to the present crisis in 
the Church. He dwelt on the necessity for dealing 
with extreme opinions by reasonable discussion. 
Certain new methods of evangelisation which might 
seem suspiciously like an attempt to copy the forms 
of another religious body required consideration and 
regulation. There was no doubt that a spirit of 
clerical insubordination did exist, but he did not 
believe that it was very deep-seated. In an 
emergency like the present it was the bishops 
who were the only possible leaders. The details 
of ritual must be settled by them, and he appealed 
to both the clergy and the laity of the diocese to 
trust and follow him so far as they could. In con- 
clusion, he referred to the appearance of Sunday 
editions of certain daily newspapers, and suggested 
that clergy and laity alike should write to any 
newspaper proposing to issue a Sunday edition and 
threaten to withdraw their subscription. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S reply to the deputation on 
the African liquor traffic yesterday week was, on 
the whole, satisfactory and hopeful. While very 
properly deprecating exaggeration of the evils of 
the traffic, he gave hopes that the duty would be 
considerably raised in Lagos, and that total prohibi- 
tion would be exforced in the Niger hinterland and 
elsewhere. He gave reasons, also, for believing 
that the trade is declining both in otr own 
possessions and in the German colonies, and that 
its increase in the Niger region is only a 
temporary phenomenon. The real danger at present 
seems to be in Dahomey, where the duty is low and 
the statistics uncertain—it may be feared designedly 
so. Moreover, he intimated that the railways would 
not be allowed to carry spirits through the pro- 
hibited zone. In that case, however, the possibility 


of smuggling will have to be very carefully pro- 
vided against. 


THE Duke of Devonshire made a second speech 
on Wednesday evening at the dinner of the London 
Chamber of Commerce. Much of it was devoted 
to praise—eminently well-deserved — of the work 
of the Chamber in revealing the extent of the 
evil of secret commissions and in promoting com- 
mercial education; but the most important part 
was concerned with China. The Government, he 
explained, is awaiting Lord Charles Beresford's 
report on the situation, and is anxious to do 
nothing that will precipitate. a crisis. That is 
sound policy; but signs are multiplying that the 
crisis is being precipitated, nevertheless, by the 
internal decay of the empire. Is the Government 
prepared in the event of a collapse ? 





On the same evening Lord Aberdeen and Lord 
Kimberley spoke at the annual dinner of the Royal 
Colonial Institute. Lord Aberdeen suggested, what 
we could wish to see carried out more extensively, 
and by other papers than The Times, a more 








constant supply of cable news direct from Canada; 
and referred with satisfaction both to the success of 
Imperial penny postage and to the great improve- 
ment in the steam communication with the Dominion. 
Lord Kimberley made a speech which may have 
excited the unexpressed dissent of some of his 
hearers by its sound Liberal and Home Rule 
doctrine. Welcoming the increased participation of 
the South African Dutch in the politics of the Cape, 
he declared that South Africa might by this means 
be as completely united to the empire as Canada 
now is, and he suggested that proposals for closer 
— had better come from the colonies than from 
ome. 


A RUMOUR has obtained currency 
ABROAD. this week in various forms to 
the effect that the retrial of 
Dreyfus will not be accorded after all. The Court 
of Cassation will begin to deal with M. Ballot- 
Beaupré’s report on the inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the court-martial on Thursday next, April 
27th, and it is stated that the Ministry is pressing it 
to finish its proceedings before the ensuing Monday, 
because the Chambers meet on that day, and it is 
desirable to get rid of the affair first. Consequently, 
it is said, the Court will not order a supplementary 
inquiry as to the conduct of the court-martial, 
but will decide—taking the strictly literal and 
narrow view of the words of the Criminal Code— 
that the Henry forgery and suicide are not “new 
facts” justifying the reopening of the case. The 
statement has received a qualified contradiction, 
which need not mean much. Such a decision will 
have the gravest consequences for the peace of 
France, not to speak of the stability of M. Dupuy’s 
Ministry. The publication in the Figaro, and, above 
all, Colonel Picquart’s evidence, has made it clear 
that Dreyfus was the victim of an atrocious con- 
spiracy, kept up by panic; and the alleged con- 
fession by him turns out to be no confession at 
all. And the Dreyfusites, though not a majority, 
are a very strong and very determined minority, 
comprising, moreover, the strength of French 
Republicanism. 


Tue exchange of civilities between the Italian 
royal family and the French fleet at Cagliari is a 
very proper corollary of the Franco-Italian accord 
which common-sense has at last imposed. We must 
leave all apprehensions on this score to the Jingo 
alarmists among us. The position of England in the 
Mediterranean in war will not be greatly affected by 
the fact that Italy and France are not depriving 
themselves of each other's produce; still less by the 
fact that a French squadron has saluted King 
Humbert at Cagliari. We prefer to hope that the 
royal visit will do something for the largest of the 
Mediterranean islands—an island which, from the 
times of the Phoenicians to our own day, seems 
never to have had a fair chance. 





THERE is likely to be very serious trouble in 
Belgium next week. Labour wars in the little 
kingdom have been so sanguinary in the past that 
there is excellent reason for disquiet in the fact 
that 30,000 colliers are now out, and that a number 
of other trades are joining in what seems to be taking 
the proportions of a general strike. The National 
Federation of Miners decided on an immediate 
stoppage of work early in the week, and the response, 
though not instantaneous, seems likely to be com- 
plete. The fact that there was some delay in 
publishing the decision appears to account for. its 
relative slowness in taking effect. The dispute in 
the coal trade seems ultimately to resolve itself into 
a wages question. Trade is very brisk; but the 
colliers declare that they are not getting the same 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London,they should buy Bryant & May's Matches and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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wages as in the not less prosperous times of 1890, 
The masters contest this, but the colliers say the 
statement of average mean wages put forward 
to defeat their demands is based on selected in- 
stances, and is deliberately misleading. They have 
therefore demanded Arbitration Councils to intro- 
duce a sliding scale, and say they expect a rise of 
20 per cent. As the iron trade is flourishing and 
the stocks of coal are short, they have considerable 
hope of success. But other trades are joining in; 
the brickmakers in the neighbourhood of Brussels 
and Antwerp, the masons, and a relatively small 
and isolated trade, the gilders of Brussels—whoss 
action is said to illustrate conspicuously the extreme 
bitterness of feeling existing in general between 
employer and employed. The troops are ready for 
action. Politics in Belgium are at present so con- 
fused, and Socialism is so strong, that we may well 
await with some apprehension the events of the 
next few days. 


Tue General Election in Spain took place on 
Sunday, with very much the usual results. Seiior 
Silvela had promised “honest elections,” but the 
habits of Spanish officials are too deeply rooted to 
make it possible for them to dispense with the 
customary manipulation of votes, and the general 
public abstained extensively— notably in Madrid, 
where, it is stated, a series of bull-fights formed a 
powerful counter-attraction. It appears from the 
results that the Ministry can count with tolerable 
certainty on a two-thirds majority in the Chamber, 
while the minority is broken up between two 
fractions of Liberals and a number of small 
groups—Republicans of various shades, including 
Sefior Castelar, who, idealist as usual, declares that 
he has suffered a moral defeat, and announces his 
retirement from public life ; irreconcilable Conserva- 
tives in alliance with the Liberals; and a few 
Federalists and Carlists or semi - Carlists. The 
Socialists seem to have failed everywhere, and to 
attribute their failure to “the purchase of votes by 
agents prévaricateurs.” (So a French telegram has 
it; the phrase is worth preserving, if genuine.) Con- 
sequently there were riots in the Socialist strong- 
holds, Bilbao and Tortosa. The general result, 
however, is regarded as uncertain and unsatisfactory. 
Politics are an affair of politicians who cannot be 
depended on, and the great mass of the population 
gives no sign of its will. Don Jaime has been 
reported to be near the French frontier; but the 
Carlist resources cannot be very great, and there is 
no reason to suppose the Spanish people would 
welcome him. 


Tue alteration in the Finnish Constitution has 
now been applied to produce its intended effect. 
According to a communication published in Wednes- 
day's Times, the Finnish Army Bill has been declared 
to be a matter concerning the empire as a whole; 
and so, though it is of vital importance to Finland, 
the Finnish Diet has no power to do anything more 
than criticise and protest. It seems that special 
attempts had been made to hurry the Bill 
through the Diet before the meeting of the 
Peace Conference; and it was because they failed 
that the Constitution was changed. The Finns 
themselves, we understand on the very best 
authority, do not suppose that the change is the 
work of the Czar. They believe that he has been 
deceived by his advisers, and that, if only they could 
get speech of him, all would be well. But the case 
illustrates effectively the peculiar difficulties of an 
autocrat. The Czar, on his own initiative, summons 
the Peace Conference. His advisers at once take 
steps to adjust the measure to their own projects, 
and rush the Army Bill through the Finnish Diet 
before the considerable increase of the army which 
it involves can be barred by the result of the 
deliberations at the Hague. Te situation in Fin- 
land is dealt with on a later page. 





THE most satisfactory feature of the debate on 
Samoa yesterday week in the Reichstag was the ridi- 
culous exhibition of Jingoism made by the secretary 
of the Pan-Germanic Union, a National Liberal, and 
promptiy repudiated by the leaders of the other 
parties in the House. Herr von Biilow’s speech does 
not give much hope of a settlement—unless it be by 
substituting a partition of the islands for the present 
inconvenient condominium. The rule of absolute 
unanimity in the Special Commission has been ac- 
cepted by Lord Salisbury as well as at Washington— 
it would seem as a corollary from the original 
agreement which is the sole basis of the joint 
control of the three Powers—and so there may be 
a deadlock at any moment. They are to act as the 
provisional government of the islands—an arrange- 
ment which seems to be understood in Germany as 
superseding not merely the European officials, but 
also the rival Malietoas, Mataafa and Tanu; and so 
the native kingdom disappears—we suppose for 
ever. The Commissioners may send in separate 
reports; and so it is not impossible that the con- 
fusion in the islands and the friction among the 
Powers may be worse after their labours are over 
than it is now. We can only hope that they will 
get on better than their principals. 


GENERAL LAWTON has retired from Santa Cruz 
and the Laguna de Bay region to strengthen the 
American forces in the region of Malolos and 
Calumpit, and to await the end of the rainy season, 
six months hence. The news is disappointing till it 
is reflected on, and must necessarily give pause to 
imperialism among the masses in America, who are 
hardly likely to appreciate the difficulties of fighting. 
in a tropical country during the rains. It seems 
possible, also, that it may considerably modify both 
the plans of the Administration for the government 
of the Philippines, and also the political prospect in 
the United States. We discuss the situation on a 
later page. 


THE opposition to the British occupation of the 
extension of the settlement at Kau-lun is explained 
as due to the machinations of certain secret societies. 
Such an explanation, when repeated in the “spheres 
of influence” of other European nations, will furnish 
the best possible excuse for converting those spheres 
into spheres of administration—if we may use the 
term—and ultimately into European colonies. And 
the hitch over the payment of interest on the rail- 
way loan, due, according to the Peking correspond- 
ent of The Times to Chang Yi, the new Director (by 
purchase) of Railways, is another illustration of the 
way in which the Chinese authorities are rendering 
the maintenance of their empire in its integrity 
impossible. 





Masor SPILSBURY is acquitted, and his plucky 
attempt to open up trade with the tribes of Western 
Morocco is vindicated by a Gibraltar jury from the 
charge of incitement to rebellion. We are glad of 
it; but it must be admitted that an enterprise 
which agrees to supply warlike and semi-independent 
natives with whatever goods they ask for, lays itself 
open to some misapprehension if they ask for 5,000 
rifles and the requisite ammunition. However, the 
trade—according to Major Spilsbury’s article in a 
recent Fortnightly—has now passed into French and 
Spanish hands. Looking at the potentialities of 
Morocco as a centre for disturbances affecting the 
peace of Europe, we need not altogether regret its 


loss. 


Signor LvuzzaTTI’s appreciation of Gladstone on 
succession to the place left vacant by his death at 
the Institute of France is an unfortunate instance 
of the way in which the judgment of a naturally 
intelligent observer may be limited by environment 
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and experience. An Italian Conservative, even 
though he has done good service as a philanthropic 
economist, cannot be expected to sympathise with 
Free Trade; and the Italian kingdom, for all the 
service it has done to Italy, has travelled a long way 
from the principles which English Liberals hoped 
its establishment would secure. Signdér Luzzatti 
contrasts, rather too sympathetically, the rising 
tide of Imperialism, Protectionism, and unorthodox 
finance with the aims of Mr. Gladstone’s policy—a 
Protectionism which, as we are glad to see he notices, 
veils itself under hypocrisies, as when Canadian 
store cattle are kept out of the Mother Country 
under the pretence of safeguarding the health of 
English herds. He draws a good deal from Mr. 
Lecky—including the silly comparison of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s eyes to those of a bird of prey—and 
vindicates his hero by emphasising his single- 
mindedness and devotion to his aims. This hardly 
makes an effective ¢loge. But Signor Luzzatti should 
really not have classed Mr. Gladstone among the 
Quakers; still less should he have called them 
“ quackers.”’ 





“THe LITERARY IDEAL IN IRE- 
LAND” is the title of a small 
volume of essays by W. B. Yeats, 
John Eglinton, “ A. E.” (author of “ Homeward Songs 
by the Way”), and W. Larminie, which Mr. Fisher 
Unwin is about to publish. They illustrate effectively 
the aims and views of that new literary movement 
which is one of the most remarkable and encouraging 
features of Irish life to-day. They are reprinted 
from the Dublin Daily Express. Mr. Yeats, by the 
way, has carefully revised the new edition of his 
poems, modifying the arrangement and adding some 
passages to “The Land of Heart’s Desire” and 
“The Countess Kathleen.” A pencil sketch of 
the author, by his father, will form the frontis- 
piece of the volume.—“ Fifty Years of the Re- 
public in South Africa,” by Dr. J. C. Voigt, 
which will be published by Mr. Fisher Unwin 
on Monday, will deal with the early history of 
the Boer Republics, including the attempt in 
Natal and the Orange Free State.—Mr. John Mac- 
queen will shortly publish “ The Secret of Sorrow: 
Being the Confessions of a Young Man,” by Mr. 
Cecil Headlam ; a novel described as being “ practic- 
ally the history of a human soul.” The hero died 
young, presumably. The same publisher announces 
“ Meg,” a study of girl-life, by Miss Maude Crawford, 
daughter of the well-known naturalist.—Messrs. 
Hatchards send us a copy of their catalogue of 
sporting—a useful and attractive guide to the pur- 
chaser of current literature. We are glad to see 
that “sport” is taken in a sense wide enough to 
include mountaineering and cycling, as well as a 
good deal of natural history. 


LITERATURE. 


THE DowaGER DUCHESS OF 
MARLBOROUGH—mother of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and grand- 
mother of the present Duke—will be best remem- 
bered by the general public through the relief fund 
she organised and successfully administered during 
her husband’s Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, in 
the distress of 1879. To her social activity refer- 
ence is made on a later page.—General Sir C. G. 
Arbuthnot had served in the Crimean and Afghan 
Wars, and had commanded the expedition to 
Burmah in 1887.—General Sir John Field, K.C.B., 
had served in the first Afghan War, the Indian 
Mutiny, and the Abyssinian Expedition of 1867.—Sir 
James Wright, C.B., had been Engineer-in-Chief of the 
Navy from 1872 to 1887, the most active period of 
mechanical progress in naval history.—Sir William 
Roberts, M.D., F.R.S., had been a prominent con- 
sulting physician for many years, first in Manchester, 
subsequently in London.—Mr. E. S. Parcell will be 
remembered as the outspoken biographer of Cardinal 
Manning.—M. Pailleron had delighted the public of 


OBITUARY. 








Paris for nearly forty years with a series of charac- 
teristically Parisian comedies, of which “Le Monde 
ot: l'on s’'amuse” and “ Le Monde oi: l'on s’ennuie” 
are perhaps the best known outside France. 








MR. MORLEY AND LORD KITCHENER. 





T is stated, though we trust without founda- 
tion, that Mr. Morley has given notice of 
his intention to oppose the vote of a grant of 
money to Lord Kitchener for his services in 
the Soudan. If this alleged action on the part 
of Mr. Morley had been intended as a protest 
against the policy of the Soudan expedition, then 
we could have understood and appreciated his 
consistency, even though we might have been 
compelled, by the force of accomplished facts, to 
acknowledge that it was out of date. But neither 
Mr. Morley nor anybody else has any right to attack 
Lord Kitchener because of a policy which is the 
policy not of a single general but of her Majesty’s 
Government. Upon what ground, then, could 
Mr. Morley propose to refuse to Lord Kitchener 
the reward which immemorial usage decrees to 
the general who has conducted a successful cam- 
paign? He cannot pretend to deny the skill, 
the forethought, and the conspicuous energy and 
courage which enabled Lord Kitchener to bring his 
three-seasons’ campaign on the Nile to a brilliantly 
triumphant issue. He cannot deny that, having this 
particular piece of work allotted to him, Lord 
Kitchener carried it out in a manner which has 
extorted the applause of our most censorious critics 
abroad. It seems probable that he bases himself, 
if the statement to which we refer is well founded, 
upou two matters only. The first is the alleged 
killing of the wounded after the battle of Omdar- 
man, and the second the destruction of the Mahdi’s 
tomb. 

So far as the first point is concerned, it is now 
satisfactorily established that there is no substantial 
justification for the charges which were brought 
against the English general immediately after the 
battle. There was no wholesale slaughter of helpless 
men, such as that which was alleged by certain 
persons to have taken place. That wounded men were 
killed after the fighting had ceased we do not 
doubt; but they were killed under th2 pressure of 
an inexorable though painful necessity, recoguis 2d by 
all who are acquainted with the conditions of war 
when waged against an uncivilised race. The most 
humane of generals has to think first of the safety 
of his own men, and when combatants who have 
been partially but not wholly disabled make them- 
selves actively dangerous to their opponents, they 
can only be treated as though they were still in the 
full possession of all their powers. War is at all 
times a hateful thing, and we do not regret the fact 
that some of its horrors should have been brought 
home to the British public in connection with the 
battle of Omdurman. If the thought of what war 
is, and always must be, should lead politicians at 
home to feel a still greater repugnance to the 
entrance upon hostilities, great good will have 
been done. But war being what it is, we cannot 
hope to conduct it without many hateful incidents 
which, in a time of peace, would justly be denounced 
as the most atrocious of offences against humanity. 
Still less can we hope to carry on any warif the 
soldiers, whose duty it is to carry our flag at the 
risk of their own lives upon the field of battle, are 
to be subject to the criticism and control of politicians 
who sit at home at ease, and who have had no 
personal experience of the terrible realities of a 
battlefield. Mr. Morley is both a philosopher and 
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a historian, and his knowledge of the history of the 
French Revolation ought to have convinced him that 
there are few things more dangerous than the 
attempt of politicians, far from the scene of conflict, to 
give effect to their own humanitarian instincts under 
conditions with which they have no practical ac- 
quaintance. The first duty of the lover of peace is to 
do all that lies in his power to keep the peace, and 
to prevent the dogs of war from being let loose. If, 
unbappily, be should fail in this attempt, he need 
not suppose that he can improve matters by judging 
the soldier who has to do his duty to the best of bis 
ability on the field of battle as though he were an 
ordinary citizen practising his vocation under the 
protection of the law and the shelter of the police. 
It should be our business to give our soldiers full 
credit for being animated by the same motives as 
those by which we ourselves are influenced. Cer- 
tainly we ought to demand evidence a hundred-fold 
stronger than any that has been adduced with regard 
to the battle of Omdurman: before we assume that 
the English officers who took part in that battle 
were less humane or less scrupulous than the rest of 
their compatriots. If deeds which naturally shock 
all who hear of them were done upon the field of 
battle, we must remember that such deeds are in- 
evitable in warfare, and that those who are to be 
blamed for them are not the brave men who were 
doing their duty at the peril of their own lives, but 
the politicians who imposed that terrible duty upon 
them. For these reasons we venture to express our 
deep regret if it be true that an attempt is to be 
made to punish Lord Kitchener for that which was 
certainly no offence of his. 

As to the destruction of the Mahdi’s tomb, we 
cannot resist the conviction that it was a blunder on 
the part of those who ordered it. But when we are 
asked to regard it as an inexcusable offence against 
humanity and decency, we must frankly say that we 
are unable to do so. We do not care to allege the 
notorious facts as to the character and career of the 
Mahdi himself, facts which might well put him outside 
the pale of humanity; nor need we dwell upon that 
question of policy which evidently weighed both with 
Lord Kitchener and Lord Cromer when they decided 
that it was advisable to destroy a tomb that provided an 
incentive to future risings onthe part of the Mahdists. 
So far as the question of policy was concerned we 
believe that Lord Kitchener and Lord Cromer made 
a mistake. But it is impossible to maintain that 
a mistake of this kind is one that would entitle 
the House of Commons to deprive Lord Kitchener 
of the reward which he had earned by his energy, 
his resourcefulness, and his courage in the field. 
If ever a man has a right to plead that his errors 
of judgment should be regarded leniently it is 
when those errors are made in the midst of a 
great campaign, weged at a distance of thousands 
of miles from our shores, and under conditions with 
which people at home can at the best be only im- 
perfectly acquainted. We see, therefore, in this 
question of the Mahdi’s tomb just as little reason 
for docking the victorious general of the payment 
he has earned as we can find in the grossly ex- 
aggerated statements regarding the treatment of 
the wounded on the field of Omdurman. After all, 
so long as Great Britain has to depend to any 
degree upon the skill, the devotion, and the loyal 
self-sacrifice of her army and navy, we are bound 
to deal generously with our soldiers and sailors, and 
to take full account not merely of the dangers but 
of the difficulties—moral as well as physical—which 
they must encounter in carrying out the missions 
with which their country has entrusted them. We 
believe that the nation as a whole desires to show 
this generosity towards the men whose business it is 





to protect our national interests, no matter at what 
cost to themselves, and whose first duty it is to carry 
out the orders they receive from the authorities at 
home. By all means let Mr. Morley attack the 
Ministry upon every point upon which he differs 
from them, and bring home to them the responsibility 
which they have incurred, both in regard to the wars 
in which they have engaged and the manner in which 
those wars may have been waged. But we cannot 
believe that he will find much sympathy or support 
among the members of the Liberal party when he 
turns away from the real authors of the Soudan 
aed in order to assail the men who, after all, were 

ut the instruments of England, obeying the orders 
which England, through her constitutional rulers, 
gave them. 








THE RAID ON THE SINKING FUND. 





Sie increase of the duty on wine has got the 
Government into trouble with some of their 
own supporters. Wine comes into this country from 
Australia as well as from the Continent, and Sir 
Howard Vincent proposes to move that colonial wine 
shall be exempt from the new or increased tax. 
This, of course, is sheer Protection, and Protection 
of the most foolish kind. It would be established 
against the taxpayers of the United Kingdom for 
the benefit of communities which impose Protective 
duties upon British goods. Yet we doubt very much 
whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
defeat Sir Howard Viucent’s motion without the 
assistance of Liberal votes. That assistance should 
be freely rendered. We have no sort of sympathy 
with the actual or contemplated protest of the 
Agents-General against the duties on colonial wine. 
The Australasian Colonies are fiscally independent, 
and most of them exercise that independence 
without the slightest regard for the wishes or the 
convenience of the Mother Country. We do not 
blame them, they are within their rights. But it is 
a little too much that they should claim to control 
our tariff as well as their own, and to force Protection 
upon the English people. There is much more to be 
said for Mr. Harwood’s proposal that a larger duty 
should be put upon stronger, and a smaller duty 
upon lighter, wine. Alcohol is a better subject 
for taxation than the juice of the grape, and 
light claret is more wholesome than strong beer. 
No valid objection has been raised to the new stamp- 
duties. The Lord Chancellor appears to think that 
the indefinite multiplication of companies is alto- 
gether desirable. But he is almost alone in his 
opinion, and the promoter is the last person whose 
proceedings ought, in the public interest, to be facili- 
tated. The attack upon the Budget will only be 
weakened if any part of it is diverted to wine or 
stamps. It should be concentrated upon the deliberate 
onslaught which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has made upon the payment of the National Debt. 
Sir Wiliam Harcourt, in the very spirited 
and effective speech which he made on Budget 
night, and which he supplemented by his more care- 
fully prepared oration last Thursday, gave the Liberal 
party a lead which they will do well to follow. Sir 
William Harcourt was himself the most successful 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, except Mr. Gladstone, 
since Sir Robert Peel, and the authcr of the Act 
which pays for the increase of the ravy is entitled 
to teach this Government finance. When the 
leaders of the Tory party were in opposition, they 
tried to turn Mr. Gladstone out for rot raising 
the naval strength of the country. But when 
they were asked to pay the bill, they indulged in 
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every form of obstruction, and came within fifteen 
votes of rejecting the proposals which have enabled 
them to maintain our naval supremacy. Sir William 
Harcourt might have got the money from the 
Sinking Fand. He preferred to obtain it by honest 
means, and to make the rich pay for the fleet which 
rotects their riches. Some of those who heard Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach introduce this disastrous and 
ignoble Budget came away with the impression that he 
had been trying to convince himself, Certainly there 
could be no stronger condemnation of the policy into 
which he has been led than his own Treasury Minute, 
dated the 11th of this present April. Writing in the 
third person, as is customary in such documents, 
he says, “The importance of such a fund cannot 
in his opinion be overrated, not only because it is 
essential to continue to reduce the liabilities of the 
Imperial Government, more especially in these days, 
when the indebtedness of local authorities is rapidly 
increasing, but also because it provides a reserve 
which in times of real emergency is an incalculable 
strength to the country.” This is not a time of 
real emergency. It is a time of unexampled 
prosperity, and it is selected by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for reducing the annual payment of 
debt from twenty-five millions to twenty-three. 
Sir William Harcourt could scarcely have found 
a better text for his sermon than the Minute which 
is supposed to justify and explain the raid. This 
document amplifies and fortifies the argument of 
Sir Henry Fowler that the New Sinking Fund is a 
“ war chest,” and that to drain it in the days of peace 
is to injure the national security. Sir Michael 
Hicks- Beach tried in vain to prove that Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Childers had done what he 
intended todo. They did nothing of the kind, and 
the only real precedent, a very bad one, was 
set by Mr. Goschen in 1887. Mr. Goschen reduced 
the sum available for the payment of debt from 
twenty-eight millions to twenty-five. Sir Michael has 
further reduced it from twenty-five to twenty- 
three. That is a summary of “ Unionist finance” 
which deserves the attention of the public. It is 
amusing to look back and examine the reasons by 
which Mr, Goschen defended his conduct twelve years 
ago. He pleaded that the Sinking Fund must be 
diminished to save it from further diminution. 
“T lay great stress upon the fact that unless we 
put the matter into what I may call an endurable 
form, you will risk far larger inroads upon the 
Sinking Fund than that which I now propose.” 
Sir Michael’s raid is not larger. It is rather smaller. 
But the same sophistry is again employed, the same 
old fallacies are again trotted out to prove that the 
too rapid payment of debt is an evil from which the 
nation should be delivered. The Cabinet have 
shrunk from the unpopularity of raising the income 
tax or the duty on beer. They cannot, however, put 
forward the excuse, poor as it would be, that they 
are borrowing (for that is what reduction of the 
Sinking Fund means) to keep up the efficiency of 
the fleet. The money is wanted for landlords and 
parsons. If it had not been for the Agricultural 
Rating Act of 1896, the Education Act of 1897, and 
the Irish Local Government Act of 1898, there 
would be no deficit at all. 








THE NEW WHIP. 





is: warm welcome that has been given to Mr. 

Herbert Gladstone in his new position as Chief 
Whip of the Liberal party affords the best possible 
proof of the wisdom of the step taken by the party 








leaders when they invited him to fill this post. The 
death of the much-lamented Mr. Ellis has been felt 
as a personal loss by all who are connected, however 
remoteiy, with the Liberal organisation. It is not a 
small thing that the place he left vacant should have 
been filled by a man who, by universal consent, has 
special and, we may say, unique qualifications for the 
office of Whip. r. Herbert Gladstone has been in 
Parliament for just nineteen years. He was returned 
by the great constituency of Leeds as its representa- 
tive in that spring of 1880 which still marks 
the high tide of the Liberal movement in this 
country. He has represented Leeds ever since, and 
has given ample proof of the fact that he knows 
the duties which attach to the representation of 
a great mercantile community in the House of 
Commons. In Parliament itself he has made 
his mark as a man of conspicuous ability, of great 
independence of character, and of a winning 
personality. It is no secret that during the life-time 
of his illustrious father he was content to remain in 
the shade and to serve his party by ministering at 
all times to the needs of Mr. Gladstone in a way in 
which none but a son could have ministered to 
them. But though he was ready to efface himself 
in the presence of the great statesman whose name 
he bore, it was always felt by his friends that he 
had in him the qualities which most readily 
command success in public life. If he had not been 
the son of the Liberal leader, indeed, it is probable 
that he would long ago have secured for himself a 
high place in the councils of his party. In the 
House of Commons he has always been popular, and 
since the retirement of his father he has gained 
in the general affection as being the sole 
representative in that assembly of an illustrious 
name. When, in 1894, he was promoted from 
an Under-Secretaryship to the office of First 
Commissioner of Works it was generally felt that 
his promotion had been well-deserved. If he 
had chosen, he might have insisted upon his attain- 
ment of a higher official rank than that of the Chief 
Whip as a reason for decliniog the proposal that 
he should succeed Mr. Ellis. Instead of taking his 
stand upon his dignity as an ex-Minister and a 
Privy Councillor, he did not hesitate, when the offer 
of the Whip’s place was made to him, to accept it. 
In doing so he undoubtedly made a personal sacri- 
fice out of loyalty to his party, and he should be 
able to count upon the gratitude of all those for 
whose sake he has accepted a most difficult and 
thankless office. 

We cannot doubt that in this post he will be able 
to render great services to the Liberal cause. He 
will have the support of colleagues who have already 
done good work for Liberalism, and one of whom 
at least was fully entitled to claim the vacant post 
if he had wished to do so. Genial in manner, 
clear of purpose and endowed with an abundant 
supply of force of will, Mr. Gladstone has in addition 
a thorough knowledge of Parliamentary usages, 
whilst he has the special qualification which belongs 
to a man who can lay claim to a most distinguished 
Parliamentary ancestry. For a generation to come, 
at all events, the name of Gladstone must con- 
tinue to command the respect of all sections of 
the House of Commons; and even if Mr. Gladstone 
had none of the personal qualifications which 
he possesses in so high a degree, the name that he 
bears would make him an influential member of the 
assembly to which he belongs. We look forward, 
therefore, with great confidence to the new régime 
in the Whip’s office. Never was there a time when 
it was more necessary than it is at this moment that 
the Chief Liberal Whip should bea thoroughly com- 
petent man. We are manifestly drawing near the 
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close of the life of the Parliament of 1895. It is 
still comparatively young in years, but it is old in 
offences. It has scarcely passed the prime of its 
existence, and yet it is already showing signs of 
decay and decrepitude. Ministers are by no means 
so ignorant as their friends in the Press appear to be 
of the fact that they have lost their popularity, and 
that they can only look now for support to the dogged 
party fidelity of their followers. During the past 
twelve months misfortunes have accumulated upon 
their heads; and as misfortunes have been multiplying 
the favour they once enjoyed has been steadily 
declining. There have been times during the past 
year when it is no exaggeration to say that Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues were more bitterly con- 
demned in the Carlton Club than in any haunt of 
the Radical party, and throughout the country a 
vague but deep-rooted sense of disappointment has 
been steadily growing up in the presence of the 
failure of the Government to fulfil the hopes it 
raised when it took office and the strange exhibi- 
tions of moral cowardice which it has so frequently 
made, In these circumstances a dissolution of 
Parliament, though scarcely imminent, cannot 
be regarded as something that is altogether re- 
mote. The Liberal party must be ready at no dis- 
tant date for the appeal to the country which 
cannot be long deferred, and it will be the 
primary duty of the new Whip to prepare it for 
that event. 

But another, and perhaps a still more difficult, 
task will be imposed upon Mr. Gladstone in con- 
nection with his new office. It must be his business 
to bring the Liberal party in the House of Commons 
into line, and to restore in its ranks the cohesion 
and discipline which have been conspicuously lacking 
during the Jast two or three years. Without dis- 
cussing causes we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that the Opposition has to a certain extent got out 
of hand. Sir William Harcourt in his letter of 
resignation stated this fact, perhaps in exaggerated 
and unjustifiable terms, but with undeniable truth. 
Now that the Opposition in the House of Commons 
is serving under a leader of its own choosing, in 
whose loyalty and capacity it reposes the fullest 
confidence, it ought not to be impossible for a Whip 
like Mr. Gladstone to re-establish in its ranks the 
discipline which, for a time, seemed to have been 
lost. We do not expect the Liberal party at any 
time, and more especially when it is in opposition, to 
show the rather servile docility which distinguishes the 
Tory majority in the present House of Commons. It 
would be a misfortune if the members of our party 
were to become mere ciphers, counted in the Whips’ 
books and nowhere else. Liberalism has too many 
sides, and is exposed to too many currents of influence, 
ever to sink into this dull level of uniformity. But 
there is a great distinction between the liberty which 
is justly claimed by the members of such a party as 
ours and the licence in which some sections of the 
present Opposition have at times seen fit to indulge. 
After all it is the business of a Chief Whip to see 
that there is a fair measure of obedience and dis- 
cipline in the flock which he is supposed to control. 
Individual eccentricities may, in certain cases, be 
tolerated. But his first business is to think of the 
interests of the party as a whole, and to bring all the 
members of the party into loyal co-operation for the 
purpose of furthering these interests. Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone’s task will be a difficult one in this matter, 
as it will be in the larger business of preparing the 
party throughout the country for the coming General 
Election ; but he brings to his work such high quali- 
fications that we believe that, both in Parliament 
and out of it, he is likely to achieve a distinguished 
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MR. BALFOUR AND THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE, 





i ie Albert Hall was filled last Wednesday by 

the ladies and gentlemen of the Primrose 
League, who still elect to hold their annual meeting 
on the anniversary of Lord Beaconsfield’s death. 
It would be idle to deny the force and effectiveness 
of the curious association of Tory dames. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill had a genius for political organisa- 
tion based on a complete knowledge of the foibles 
of his fellow-creatures. He was able to bring into 
the service of his party, without any open cynicism, 
all the snobbishness and all the claptrap which no- 
body despised more than he. Appealing as it did to 
what may be regarded as permanent weaknesses of 
middle-class human nature, the Primrose League has 
managed to outlive its founder and the reputation of 
its hero. We are told that the League is no longer 
so potent an electioneering force as it once was, but 
it is at least more vigorous than the good repute 
of the Anglo-Israelitish statesman. Indeed, one of 
the most notable features of Wednesday’s meeting 
was the discreet silence of the speakers—always ex- 
cepting Sir Edward Clarke—about Benjamin Disraeli. 
Mr. Balfour even went so far, in his forgetfulness of 
the significance of the 19th of April, as to talk 
about the Peel correspondence on the occasion of all 
others when the admirers of the successful impostor 
might have been expected to avoid the mere mention 
of an awkward book. This is so much to the good. 
A sufficient interval has elapsed since Lord Beacons- 
field’s death to free us from the necessity of being 
mealy-mouthed in discussing his characteristics. It 
is satisfactory to find that the sway of his name over 
a great party is no longer potent. The element of 
snobbishness is comparatively a trivial blemish on 
the national character, and the admiration for clap- 
trap is largely due to the over-estimate of the value 
of qualities from which, as a people, we are tolerably 
free. The permanency of the Primrose League is 
therefore less harmful, from the social point of view, 
than the canonisation of the least worthy, if in 
some ways the cleverest, politician who ever rose to 
be Prime Minister of England. 

Yet was it quite fair to say nothing about Lord 
Beaconsfield? The enormous growth of national 
expenditure leading up to the Budget which Mr. 
Balfour was at such pains to excuse, has been the 
consequence of the general distrust of British 
honour and peacefulness which the Jingo policy 
has engendered in Europe. If it had not been for the 
Jingo policy, other nations would not have spent those 
large sums on their navies which have necessitated 
the increase of ours. We are still paying in Northern 
India for the policy of the “scientific frontier,” in 
China and in Crete for the Treaty of Berlin, in South 
Africa for the annexation of the Transvaal, and all 
over the world for the Egyptian condominium. 
Nothing in this world is altogether inevitable, and 
while European land armaments are due to other 
causes, the increased expenditure on the Navy— 
necessary as we believe it to have been in the cir- 
cumstances which have arisen—might never have 
been required if others had trusted us. 

Mr. Balfour was singularly unhappy in his 
defence of the present policy of his party. To 
say that they are in any special degree the de- 
fenders of religion is an impertinence worthy of 
Tancred. We might ask whether he means the reli- 
gion of the English Church Union, or the religion of 
the supporters of the Church Discipline Act ; whether 
he means the religion of Mr. Gedge or that of Lord 
Hugh Cecil, or that of the leader of the House, who 
walked out. But it is enough, without entering into 
these domestic details, to register a protest against 
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the absurd pretension that the party of Disraeli, 
rather than the party of Gladstone and Bright, is 
specially devoted to the cause of religion. Not much 
more fortunate, though perhaps inevitable, was the 
claim that the Primrose League is in some way 
bound up with the maintenance of the British 
Empire. Is it not about time to get rid of that 
stale story? The party which lost America in the 
last century and has, until recent years, been per- 
sistently unfriendly to the great Republic during 
this, proposes a Badget which has caused the gravest 
offence to the self-governing colonies, and boasts 
that the empire must decay if the Tories go out of 
wer. 

We may be excused from dealing in much detail 
with Mr. Balfour’s defence of the Budget. His 
figures were palpably wrong. It is not the fact that 
the Government reduced the national indebtedness 
by £7,000,000 last year, nor yet that they propose 
to reduce it by £5,800,000 next. This is to take no 
account of the re-borrowings. Nor is it true that 
the present premium on consols would mean a 
difference of £800,000 over par on next year’s 
purchases of stock for the Sinking Fund. Ten per 
cent. on £5,000,000 is not £800,000 in Board schools, 
whatever it may be where religion flourishes more 
than arithmetic. While no one disputes that the 
country is better able to bear its burdens than in 
1845, when it had not yet had the advantage of 
Free Trade, the prudent statesman should not forget 
that some of our industrial rivals have improved in 
even more rapid proportion, that Germany is better 
educated, and that America has cheaper coal and 
pig iron. Under these circumstances, instead of 
indulging in a cheery optimism as to the state of our 
credit, it would be wiser to lower the debt as rapidly 
as possible in order to fit us to face the industrial 
competition of the coming century. But it is hardly 
fair to expect an exposition on sound finance at the 
meeting of the Primrose League. The lady canvasser 
probably feels quite confident that no votes will be 
lost by not paying cur debts, and though Mrs. 
Browning tells us that “ women were knight-errants 
to the last,’ there is all the difference in the world 
between a knight-errant and a knight-harbinger. 








AMERICA’S BURDEN. 


—_—_- — 


VHE retirement of General Lawton from the 
posts he has occupied to the eastward of 
Manila must come as a serious shock to the un- 
thinking partisans of expansion and Imperialism. 
In itself the movement appears, on reflection, per- 
fectly natural—so natural that any other course 
would argue criminal folly. The bulk of the 
United States troops now employed in Luzon come 
from the exceptionally dry and bracing climates 
of the West. They have been fighting the Filipinos 
in tropical rice-swamps or in jungle, in guerilla 
fashion rather than according to the tactics they 
have been taught. The rainy season is begin- 
ning, and the country will soon be difficult to 
travel in. Military operations are rapidly becoming 
impossible, and even transport will be a difficult 
matter between the Ist of May and the beginning 
of November, except along the single railway line, 
which is quite outside the district where General 
Lawton has been. The United States troops, 
already sick of their task and the climate, cannot 
possibly be shut up for the next six months in the 
filthy Philippine country towns, to die of malarial 
fever, and with little food available—unless it be 
rice and the flesh of the foul-feeding Filipino hog. 
General Lawton’s expedition and the operations on 








Laguna de Bay must be regarded rather as a demon- 
stration than as an attempt at occupation or conquest. 
It has not been anticipated by those who have paid 
any attention to the nature of the country that 
fighting could be continued during the rains. It 
has been hoped, indeed, that it would be all over 
first—that the capture of Malolos and the exhibition 
of the military strength of the American forces 
would break up the insurgent Government and 
intensify the dissensions already known to exist in 
the insurgent ranks. ‘This hope has been —— 
pointed; but the American campaign is, we think, 
justified by its results. It has made Manila, and its 
commercial interests, its European residents, and its 
water supply, tolerably safe until the autumn at 
least. At present, the American force, withdrawing 
from the districts east and north-east of Manila, is 
massing itself—much as the armies of antiquity 
used to go into winter quarters—along the railway 
northward of Manila. There it will be within reach 
of supplies, and in the country of the Pampangas, 
from among whom Spain used to recruit the largest 
portion of her native troops. During the summer 
there will be time for consideration, and for 
negotiation with the Filipinos; and in November it 
may not improbably be found that the Pampangas, 
from Calumpit to the Gulf of Lingayen, have made 
friends with the occupying army, and have begun to 
furnish the material for an efficient native police. 
The richer natives seem disposed to negotiate, 
though there is considerable doubt whether their 
negotiations will be binding on the mass of the 
population. The great multiplicity of stocks, and 
the strong local and racial feeling—Aguinaldo, for 
example, is a demigod in his own province, and of ve 
little account a hundred miles off—make it probable 
that peace will not be secured even after the rains. 
There will be guerilla warfare and brigandage even 
in Luzon, until railways have opened it up; and 
there is a vista of endless troubles in connection with 
Mindanaoand Sulu. But the semi-civilised Filipinos, 
puzzling as their character is to those who know 
them best, probably understand their own interests 
well enough to come to terms with the American 
troops as soon as they have thoroughly grasped the 
American plans, and realise that Americans are 
neither Spaniards nor ogres. Extensive offers of 
autonomy, and the prospect of the re-opening of 
trade with Manila, will probably have their effect. 
But the pacification of the islands cannot be effected 
at a blow, or by American volunteer troops. 

The real significance of the apparent check re- 
ceived in the Philippines is to be looked for in 
America itself. There seems little doubt that the 


great Populist and Democratic forces of the country 


are rallying, and that when the Presidential contest 
recurs—only next year—the Administration will not 
have to reckon with a disorganised or discredited 
foe. The Bryan dinner in New York and the recep- 
tion given to Mr. Bryan in New York State indicate 
that among the masses he has regained his popu- 
larity, and that the future of the party in New York 
State is with him rather than with Tammany Hall. 
The rise in wheat two years ago enabled the Western 
farmers to pay off their mortgages, and so weakened 
the discontent that gave him strength in the West; 
and the success of Tammany in capturing Greater 
New York indicated that in that pivotal state, 
at any rate, the Democratic party would not 
have a silver tinge. But Tammany is being exposed 
again, this time less in the interests of its victims 
than in that of Boss Platt and the Republican 
machine. The disclosures are sufficiently scandalous, 
but, though we do not much expect that they will 
shake its hold on New York, they may tend to 
accentuate the division between it and the party 
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outside. And, though silver may not be a very 
prominent question just now, there is probably a 

ood deal of economic distress ahead. The specu- 

tion in trusts, the great rise in railway shares, 
do not seem to have been justified, and the reaction, 
when it comes, will be severe. The call for more 
troops for the Philippines will be responded to 
when it comes, and the Philippines will be pacified 
and held. But the cost and the sufferings of the 
troops will help the Democratic reaction. The 
American troops in the islands have long been 
known to be homesick, and—like some of the three 
months’ volunteers during the War of Secession, 
just before Bull Run—are eager to get home in- 
dependently of their country’s needs. When they 
do get back to Kansas or Dakota or Minnesota, they 
are not likely to be missionaries of Imperialism. In 


- short, the set-back that America has had in the 


Philippines—even though it be more apparent than 
real—may very well combine with other factors to 
strengthen the new Democratic and Populist party. 
Severed from Tammany and New York, and with 
silver in the background, that party might make a 
good fight in 1900, even in the East. 

It is possible—though perhaps it is too much to 
hope—that the set-back may be so far beneficial to the 
Philippines as to put the office-seekers out of conceit 
with them. If a large measure of autonomy is con- 
ceded, with Filipinos in the minor offices, the field 
for the American politician will not be large, and 
he will hardly care to work among Malays and 
“niggers.” The best minds of America are busy 
preaching sound colonial politics. Before the 
American Academy of Political Science Professor 
Woolsey has been explaining English colonial 
policy; Professor A. Lawrence Lowell has urged 
that the aim should be to make “not Americans 
but civilised Malays,” and to organise a Civil 
Service out of West Point cadets. The average 
Western politician, of course, regards a member of a 
competitive Civil Service much as some good Ameri- 
cans still regard a man in evening dress—as 
@ person who gives himself airs, and must be 
snubbed whenever opportunity offers. But the set- 
back may leave the islands free for intelligent politi- 
eal experimentation on the part of the United States 
Government. Now Congress (so we learn from The 
Daily Chronicle) has had prepared for its use a report 
on Sir Andrew Clarke’s method in organising the 
Straits Settlements with conspicuous success. Govern 
by native institutions; give the landowners the 
assurance of security; buy out the religious orders, 
who are bad and oppressive landlords; make trade 
possible, and give it the chance of increase ; and you 
will conciliate the natives and restore order. There 
is plenty of the bighest directing and organising 
ability in the United States if it only gets a chance. 
And, possibly, General Lawton’s retirement may be 
the beginning of its opportunity. 


FINANCE, 


\ ARKETS continue quiet and irregular. The 
pa Samoan troubles still exercise an unfavourable 
influence. Nobody believes, of course, that the three 
Powers will quarrel about Samoa. Still it is too 
plain that Germany is not acting in harmony with 
this country and the United States; and, whatever 
the rights and the wrongs may be, it follows that 
there is certain friction between the three Powers. 
Moreover, ever since the presentation of the Uit- 
landers’ petition to Sir Alfred Milner there has 
been an apprehensive feeling that the relations 
between them and the Boers would grow worse, and 
that possibly a hitch might occur between the two 





Governments. Then, again, the difficulties which the 
Americans are experiencing in the Philippines are 
reported to have made a great impression in the 
United States. And apparently they have had some 
effect upon markets. The Presidential election will 
not take place until November of next year, and the 
great party conventions will not meet for twelve or 
thirteen months. But even now people are begin- 
ning to look forward to the elections, and everything 
that takes place is regarded as likely to affect 
the feelings of the voters. If the troubles in the 
Philippines increase, the Republicans fear that it 
will greatly increase the strength of their opponents. 
On the other hand, whatever weakens the Repub- 
licans may strengthen the Silver party, and thus 
may bring about a renewed fight over the currency. 
Lastly, the rumours respecting the sudden termina- 
tion of the Dreyfus inquiry without revision 
have made a very bad impression in Paris, and 
through Paris upon the foreign markets generally. 
Upon the whole, there is a curious feeling of uneasi- 
ness without its being possible to say why it should 
exist. Many people in the City cynically say that it 
is all the result of the Peace Conference; that all 
business men fear its meeting lest it might precipi- 
tate the very evils which it is called together to 
prevent. But, however that may be, there is a feeling 
of uneasiness which almost reminds one of the latter 
part of last year. Transvaal mining shares are some- 
what lower. There has been no great fall, and 
probably there will be no great fall; but there is 
little activity, and the tendency is rather downwards 
than upwards. There is even a pause in the 
Rhodesian market. For although many people 
think that troubles in the Transvaal would lead to 
a great diversion of both capital and labour from 
that country to Rhodesia, yet the mere fear that 
there may be disturbances in the Transvaal has a 
depressing effect on the Rhodesian market. On the 
other hand, West Australian shares have been 
active, some of them have risen very considerably. 
In the American department the political anxieties 
referred to have had their influence. Moreover, the 
numerous creation of industrial companies and the 
wild pasaachecessere Se of trusts have brought about 
a very dangerous state of things. Probably nothing 
will happen for some time yet. But it is clear that 
whenever there is a difficulty in obtaining money 
it will be very difficult to maintain the present 
quotations of most of those institutions. There is 
little doing in the foreign department, which is 
dull, and not very much doing in home railway 
stocks. On the other hand, copper shares generally 
are better, especially Rio Tinto shares; while there 
has been a decline in telegraph securities, due, 
according to the markets, to the development of 
wireless telegraphy, probably more so still to the 
probable consequences of Mr. Rhodes’s Cape-to- 
Cairo telegraph, and the proposed all-British cable 
through the Pacific. 

The money market has been easy during the 
week, and at last the outside market has completed 
its repayments to the Bank of England. But the 
market is easy rather because speculation is held in 
check than because it is well supplied. As a matter 
of fact, it is not well supplied. And if the Bank of 
England were to act at all energetically it could 
very easily maintain its control of the market. The 
spring demand is now in full operation. Trade is 
exceedingly active. Money is in good demand all 
over Germany and Belgium. It is in exceedingly 
strong demand in the United States. Probably, 
therefore, there will before long be some recovery in 
rates. But it is not in accordance with all previous 
experience that a period of comparative ease should 
follow the end of the financial year. There seems to 
be likewise a decline in the value of money in India. 
The active export season is now rapidly drawing to 
a close. The weather is becoming very hot, and, 


more than that, the plague has been terribly destruc- 
tive in Calcutta and Bombay, more particularly in 
the former city. It has disorganised business, and 
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so has helped to check the demand for money. Until 
this week the India Council has been able to sell its 
drafts with marvellous success. This week, however, 
it failed to sell all but a very small part of whac it 
offered. Altogether it offered, as it has been doing 
for some time past, 60 lacs, and the applications 
amounted only to somewhat less than 19} lacs. The 
Council refused to sell more than 1} lacg at prices 
ranging from Is. 313d. to Is. 4d. per rupee. After- 
wards, however, 7 lacs were sold by special contract 
at 1s, 312d. per rupee ; so that the total sales for the 
day were only 8} lacs out of the 60 lacs offered. 
Next week, in consequence, only 30 lacs will be offered 
for tender. 

The Bartissol Gold Mining Company, Limited, 
has a capital of £160,000 in £1 shares. Ten thousand 
shares are reserved for future issue, and the vendor 
takes 100,000 shares and £10,000 in cash, out of 
which the price paid to an old company will be 
satisfied, as well as certain conditions agreed to 
with the Chartered Company. The present Com- 
pany has fifty claims in the Umtali Valley, in 
Rhodesia. The Chartered Company subscribes 
£5,000 in cash to the issue, and commutes all 
claims for royalty. 

The Bulawayo Exploration Company, Limited, 
has a capital of £100,000 in £1 shares, of which 
60,000 are to be given to the vendors, and the 
remaining 40,000 are offered for subscription. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


ATURDAY.—The grumbling over the Budget is 
very general. The merely partisan Tory, it is 
true, is openly jubilant over the fact that Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach has shirked his difficulties by 
filching money from the funds for the redemption 
of the debt. But the more thoughtful members of 
the Ministerial party shake their heads and admit 
that this is bad finance, unsound and distinctly 
cowardly. Then there is an outcry over the in- 
creased wine duties. They are not serious, but they 
are vicious in principle. Scotch spirits and English 
beer are favoured at the expense of the more whole- 
some light wines of the Continent. The spirit of 
Protectionism is clearly visible in this part of the 
Budget. Why the ridiculous concession made a year 
ago to the wholesale tobacco manufacturers was not 
repealed nobody knows. They themselves expected 
that this would be done; but for reasons of his own 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has left them for another 
year to enjoy a most unreasonable and unnecessary 
benefaction at the expense of the public. 

The feeling of satisfaction at Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone’s acceptance of the office of Chief Whip was 
very manifest in all quarters yesterday. Before Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman offered the post to Mr. 
Gladstone, he took counsel with the leading members 
of the party in both Houses, from Lord Rosebery 
downwards, and he had their unanimous assent to the 
proposal. Mr. Gladstone, therefore, starts on his 
new career under the happiest auspices; but it is 
recognised that he has a difficult task before him. 
Much has to be done before the party will really be 
in a state in which it can face the prospect of a 
general election with confidence. 

Sunday.—There is no need to say where it was 
that London was most fully represented last night. 
The return of Sir Henry Irving to the Lyceum after 
his prolonged illness, and the production for the first 
time of a new play by Sardou, constituted one of 
those “ historical occasions” at which diarists and 
playgoers are equally anxious to be present. 
Dramatic criticism is not in my line, and I must leave 
“ A. B. W.” to say what he thinks of Robespierre 
asaplay. But the spectacle in the theatre was at 
least as interesting as that which was presented on 
the stage. The house was crammed to the roof, and 








enthusiasm—not for the play but the great player 
—was at boiling point. In the stalls nearly all 
the old faces, faces familiar at a score of Lyceum 
premieres, were once more to be seen. Those whom 
one missed have gone from us for ever. Perhaps 
the most notable feature of this gathering, repre- 
sentative of all the higher circles in London life, 
was the mature age of the people composing it. 
Most of the men were either grey-headed or bald. 
It was a gathering of the Old Guard of the Lyceum, 
the men who remembered the first production of 
The Bells, and to whom the first night of The Cup 
was asa thing of yesterday. There was something 
pathetic in the scene. We were all so much older 
than in the days when we first met in this same 
theatre to cheer Irving in a new enterprise. The 
actor himself was unmistakably older, yet he played 
with a fire and vigour that were marvellous. And 
old though the majority of the audience were, they 
showed that in their lives also it was a moment 
when the enthusiasm of youth came back, if only 
for a moment; and the grey-headed veteran cheered 
as heartily as though he were a boy again when Sir 
Henry stepped once more upon the stage which he 
has made his own. 

I see that some English tourists have been 
entertained at luncheon by the Saltan, and have 
expressed their feelings for his Majesty in “ three 
hearty cheers.” It is not, perhaps, of much con- 
sequence whether the Sultan is or is not cheered by 
a chance party of wandering Englishmen ; but surely 
the men who applauded him on Friday cannot really 
have known much of the history and character of 
Abdul Hamid, At present he is excessively anxious 
to make friends with the representatives of the 
English public, and Lord Rosebery, I believe, had 
no little trouble to escape the hospitalities which his 
Majesty would fain have offered him during his 
recent visit to Constantinople. But no eagerness 
on the part of the Sultan to show friendship for 
England can really secure for him either the respect 
or the friendship of the British people. Nor will 
English statesmen ever again commit the fatal error 
of backing the wrong horse. English tourists ought 
really to learn that even their love of sightseeing 
ought to be curbed when it can only be gratified by 
demonstrations in honour of the assassin of the 
Armenian nation. 

The papers this morning resound with hints as 
to the intention of the Duke of Devonshire to 
retire from political life. They seem to be based 
upon nothing more substantial than a few words 
uttered by the Duke in a speech in Wales yesterday. 
If that is the only foundation for the story, I do not 
think we need trouble ourselves about it. I remem- 
ber a speech by Mr. Gladstone at Manchester in 1564, 
in which he spoke far more strongly of his approach- 
ing withdrawal from public life than did the Duke 
of Devonshire yesterday. Thirty years after making 
that speech, Mr. Gladstone was still Prime Minister. 

Monday.—The death of the Dowager Duchess of 
Marlborough removes a prominent and interesting 
figure both from the social and from the political 
stage. The late Duchess was a woman of very 
considerable intellectual power, and she took the 
keenest interest in public affairs. The wife of one 
Tory Cabinet Minister and the mother of another 
(the late Lord Randolph Churchill), she still had so 
much of the old spirit of the Palmerstonian days 
that she was on friendly terms to the very end with 
Mr. Gladstone, and she took a warm interest in the 
part played by her daughter, Lady Tweedmouth, in 
the fortunes of the Liberal party. I believe it was 
the late Duchess who uttered the historic words, 
“So I hear you are popping up again,” to Mr. Glad- 
stone after what his enemies believed to have been 
his final fall in 1886; and when his political star was 
at its lowest she differed pleasantly from most of 
the great ladies of society by the manner in which 
she maintained with him the friendliest personal 
relations. The death of Lord Randolpk Churchill was 
an overwhelming blow to the Duchess, who was justly 
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proud of his brilliant abilities, and who had hoped 
to see him occupying the highest place in the State. 

Tuesday.—It is hardly wonderful that the 
rumours about a possible dissolution at an early date 
are again gathering force. If the present Parliament 
were absolutely moribund ,t could scarcely present a 
more jaded aspect than that which it wears at 
present; whilst Ministers have simply lost their 
nerve and seem to be wholly unable to recover it. 
The Small! Houses Bill, over which hours were wasted 
yesterday, is by common consent one of those legis- 
lative shams in the production of which Mr. 
Chamberlain has always delighted when an election 
was near at hand. It will make a good line in the 
next edition of the Unionist programme, though 
whether that programme will again befool the 
credulous Unionists of Birmingham is open to 
question. But it was not this transparent imposture 
that formed the chief feature of yesterday's pro- 
ceedings in the House of Commons. That was to be 
found in Sir John Gorst’s announcement that 
Ministers are already whittling away their recently- 
promulgated code in deference to the wishes of the 
clerical managers of Voluntary Schools. They lack 
the courage even to stand fast in defence of their 
own deliberate proposals. Small wonder that they 
are falling into the slough of public contempt. 

The news from Manila is very serious. Clearly 
the American general is finding that his work in 
the island is more difficult than he had imagined. 
Still more serious, however, is the announcement of 
the movement in the United States in favour of the 
recall of the Volunteer regiments. The price of 
empire will have to be paid by Americans as it has 
had to be paid by Englishmen. Whether the nation 
is willing to pay it is, however, another matter. 
Even Mr. Rudyard Kipling may find that he cannot 
induce the people of the United States to assume 
this part of the white man’s burden. 

Wednesday.—This is Primrose Day, but as I 
passed through the streets this morning there was 
little to remind me of the fact. For some years 
past the decline in the observance of the great Tory 
festival has been noticeable. This morning it seemed 
as though it had died out altogether. There was a 
time when a majority of the people one encountered 
in the streets wore primroses on this 19th of 
April. To-day, not one person in ten wore them. 
But the greatest falling-off to-day was in the 
number of cabmen who had assumed the Beacons- 
field badge. At ten o'clock hardly a cabman 
or an omnibus driver was decorated; whereas 
down to last year the members of these classes kept 
up the observance almost as well as ever. Possibly 
this sudden change is due to their quarrel with the 
Home Secretary over the street traffic regulations. 
In any case the rapid decline of the primrose folly 
is highly significant, and it ought to be convincing 
as to the unwisdom of attempting to establish a 
similar custom in honour of Mr. Gladstone. No one 
abhorred the theatrical folly of Primrose Day more 
than he did. Nothing would have caused him 
greater vexation than the thought that he was 
to be made the object of a similar demonstration. 

Thursday.—Mr. Balfour's speech at the Primrose 
League meeting yesterday afternoon showed us the 
Government upon its defence. That Mr. Balfour 
has felt the force of the criticisms on the 
Budget was clear from the energy with which 
he devoted himself to the task of meeting those 
criticisms. He had, of course, an easy victory 
in the very friendly assembly which he ad- 
dressed; but outside the habitations of the Prim- 
rose League the feeling on the subject of the mis- 
chievous finance into which Ministers have been led 
by their fear of offending their supporters is very 
strong. To-night will see another attack upon the 
Budget from the front Opposition bench, in which 
Sir William Harcourt is to take part. 

To-day the primrose bears a different significance 
from that which it bore yestere-y. Then it was a 
political emblem; now it is a wedding favour The 





marriage of the daughter of Lord Rosebery to the 
Earl of Crewe is exciting an extraordinary amount of 
interest. Even the fact that an ex-Lord-Lieutenant 
is marrying the daughter of the ex-Prime Minister 
would not of itself account for the universal interest 
which seems to be felt in the event, though the 
alliance would in any case be regarded as one of 
political importance. But Lord Rosebery is now 
recognised, not only in this country, but on the 
Continent and throughout the Empire, as one of 
the two leading personalities in our public life, and 
a ceremony which so closely affects his personal and 
family life naturally attracts universal notice. What 
the future may have in store for Lord Rosebery no 
outsider can predict. It is, indeed, a matter which 
lies in his own hands far more than in those of any 
other man or body of men. But whatever is to be 
his fate, he has ample assurance of the sympathy 
and good-will which he has secured from his fellow- 
countrymen throughout the Empire. 

Lady Campbell-Bannerman’s evening party last 
night was the first social reunion of the Opposition 
this year. It was an unqualified success, There 
seemed to be a general desire to rally in support of 
the leader of the party in the House of Commons, 
whilst fresh interest was given to the gathering by 
the appearance of Mr. Herbert Gladstone in his 
new character as Chief Whip. The announcement 
made this morning of the appointment of Mr. J. A. 
Pease as an additional assistant Whip has given 
general satisfaction. Only those acquainted with 
the mysteries of Parliament Street know how heavy 
was the burden laid upon Mr. Ellis, Mr. McArthur, 
and Mr. Causton in connection with the party 
organisation in England. If I am not mistaken, a 
further addition to the number of the Whips is likely 
to be made at’ an early date. 

Friday.—Sir William Harcourt made a slashing 
attack upon the Budget last night, and delighted the 
Opposition as much as he disconcerted the Ministry. 
The reply of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was thin and 
dispirited, and Ministers were visibly unhappy. The 
dramatic repudiation by Mr. Maclean of the Govern- 
ment in the earlier part of the sitting had not tended 
to improve the temper of the Treasury Bench. 

The extraordinary demonstration in connection 
with the wedding ceremony of yesterday was the 
theme of general comment last night. Brilliant as 
was the scene in the Abbey, it was completely sur- 
passed by the scene in the streets. Nothing like it 
has been witnessed in the West End of London since 
the Jubilee Day. Lord Rosebery must have been 
surprised as well as pleased by the remarkable evi- 
dence which was afforded of his personal popularity. 
Certainly only a royal marriage could have pro- 
duced a demonstration such as that which made 
many of the chief streets of London almost useless 
for purposes of traffic for several hours yesterday. 
This morning's papers, with their long descrip- 
tions of the ceremony and the scene, emphasise the 
significance of the event. 








THE LEGAL FARE. 





OES the Londoner wish to pay for his cabs the 
exact tariff fixed by law? In all other com- 
mercial transactions he may be a punctilious man 
of business, who will not be juggled with by trades- 
men. He became an early patron of the Stores 
because they cheapened everything, and he re- 
mained deaf to the protests of shopkeepers against 
this competition. In his dealings, however, with cab- 
men he is often weak and irresolute, for social reasons 
of which they are swift to take advantage. It 
needs some strength of mind to pay a cabman his 
legal fare, and take the chance that he will ring the 
bell at the house where you are calling to send ina 
demand for another sixpence. You can resist this 
extortion by appealing to the police ; but who wants 
to disturb the equanimity of an afternoon tea- 
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party by a struggle of this kind? Are you 
likely to commend yourself to the good graces 
of your hostess by wrangling with a cabman in 
her hall and then submitting the case to the 
arbitrament of a constable? The extra sixpence 
is the price you must pay to avoid a scene in which 
your abstract right is no compensation for the loss 
of dignity. As a pertinacious litigant you might 
retain the respect of tea tables; but as a man who 
was notorious for his quarrels with cabmen you 
would soon find yourself under a ban. It is one of 
the peculiarities of caste that you may expostulate 
with a shopman about an overcharge, and abate not 
a jot of your importance; but from an encounter 
with a cabman you emerge with a distinct loss of 
public respect. The crowd that generally gathers 
judges you not by the merits of your case, but by 
your power of repartee. “You've dropped some- 
thing,” said a cabman to a citizen who handed him 
his fare. It was raining, and the citizen was soaked 
as he examined the gutter for the coin which he 
supposed to have slipped out of his hand. “How 
do you know I've dropped something ?” he asked in 
desperation. ‘“ Well, as you've given me only ’arf-a- 
crown,” said cabby, “I thought you'd dropped a 
shillin’!"”» How can the victim of a sally like that 
believe that he still holds his own in social esteem ? 

It has struck some reforming genius that the 
only remedy for this evil is an automatic register of 
fares. Hence the “ taxameter,’ which shows the 
Londoner the exact distance he has traversed, and 
makes dispute impossible. Will he avail himself of 
this contrivance? There would be no doubt about 
the issue if the “taxameter” cab had taken its 
place in the traffic without exciting hostility ; but 
it has pleased the Cabmen’s Union to declare war on 
the new-comer. The drivers of the “ taxameters” 
wear white hats, which have revived an historic 
odium. Many years ago the wearing of a white hat 
was associated in the popular vernacular with an act 
of felony. ‘“ Who stole the donkey ?” cried the irre- 
pressible urchin. “The man in the white hat!” 
It was as idle to argue that a man might wear a 
white hat and be blameless as it is to tell an 
average Frenchman that a Jew is not necessarily 
a traitor. The Cabmen’s Union has skilfully utilised 
this ancient prejudice, and the “taxameter” drivers 
are exposed to a storm of opprobrium which might 
break the strongest nerve. One of them set down a 
fare at a club in St. James's Street and then burst 
into sobs. He had run the gauntlet of merciless 
“ chaff” all the way from the City, and said he could 
bear it no more. The white plume of Murat waved 
undaunted in the thickest battle; but the white 
hat of the “taxameter” was the symbol of a sinking 
ueart. More serious was the attitude of the fare. 
He had come into a full share of the obloquy, and 
indignantly explained that he had got into the 
z taxameter” cab by accident, and would never ride 
in one again. It looks as if the Cabmen’s Union 
were counting upon this dread of ridicule to prevent 
the “ taxameter” from obtaining public favour. 

The motive of this opposition is plain enough. 
How can the lawless genius of the ordinary cabman 
reconcile itself to a mechanism which threatens to 
reduce him to utter subjection? He might as well 
make an abject livelihood by winding clocks as tame 
his spirit to the bidding of an instrument which 
marks the legal fare and no more. Under the stern 
discipline of the “ taxameter”’ he would never again 
say, “ Wot’s this?” when a shilling was handed 
to him for a mile and a half. He would lose his 
gift of sarcasm, and fall a helpless prey to the 
omnibus -conductor. His own horse would come 
to regard him with disdain, and flick him in 
the face with the nose-bag. He would hear with 
incredulous wonder of the good old times when 
even a mild remonstrance from a fare provoked 
a cabman to retort with such energy that Mr. 
Alfred Jingle had to order “ beefsteak—gentleman’s 
eye” on behalf of Mr. Pickwick. When cabby talks 
this over with his mates in the “shelter,” he readily 








persuades himself and them that the “taxameter” 
is a subtle dodge of the capitalist to do him injury. 
The Cabmen’s Union does not say that an automatic 
register interferes with the freedom of the driver to 
extract as much as he can over and above his fare 
from the nervousness or the indolence of his cus- 
tomers. The truth is never put in that crude way, 
and the Union would have us believe that it is all an 
affair of wages. Regular wages—not the surplus 
above the hire of the cab—are paid to the “ taxa- 
meter’ drivers, and the Union fixes a hostile eye 
on this system, affecting to believe that it cannot 
last, and that it will be unfairly administered. The 
stock complaint of the cabman is that he has to pay 
too much to the cab-proprietor; but now he is 
offered seven shillings a day to drive a “ taxameter,” 
he discovers that it is better to pay his proprietor 
fifteen shillings a day and keep the difference. The 
economic wrong which his Union was most eager to 
redress suddenly becomes the charter of his liberties, 
and the indicator which is to safeguard the public 
against the menace of “ Wot’s this?” and the 
blandishment of “ I'll leave it to you, sir,” wears for 
him the darkest complexion of iniquity. 

Certainly the strongest ally of the Union is the 
indifference of the citizen to his own interests. 
Most Londoners who make frequent use of cabs are 
inured to exactions, but not to the unpopularity 
of white hats. They may think poorly of current 
badinage, and remark upon the exceeding staleness 
of “Who's your ’atter?” or “Where did you get 
that ‘at?’ The persistence of these cries is 
rather wearisome even to philosophers and critics. 
The utmost contempt for the man in the street will 
not prompt a philosopher to choose a public vehicle 
which chances to be the object of that observer's 
derision. On the other hand, the man in the street 
likes diversity in his entertainment, and may grow 
weary of bawling at the “taxameter” if the white 
hat can hold out long enough. Perhaps the drivers 
who are thus bedecked will leave off sobbing when 
the badinage slackens. It might be well to engage 
some ripe humorists for the job. Mr. Jolly John 
Nash would be worth his weight in gold to the 
“ taxameter” company if he were young enough for 
such violent exercise. Could not Arthur Roberts or 
Dan Leno be induced to don a white hat, and make 
a bid for popular favour? 








THE ALPS IN LITERATURE. 





[ days when golf is carrying the world before it 
and croquet threatens to regain its old ascend- 
ancy, it is encouraging to observe that the nobler 
pastime of climbing Alps seems also to be increasing 
in popularity. This, at least, seems to be a fair 
inference from the astonishing output of moun- 
taineering literature during the past year; while a 
sadder indication is afforded by the long list of fatal 
accidents recorded by the Alpine Club. The litera- 
ture, however, is not confined to the Alps; the more 
adventurous spirits begin to find them almost 
hackneyed, and are going further afield in the search 
for unconquered peaks. Mr. Fitzgerald has secured 
immortality by engraving his name upon the Andes; 
while, nearer home, Mr. Oppenheim has just written 
about Norwegian climbs, and Messrs. Spender and 
Llewellyn Smith have jointly produced a bulky 
volume upon the Pyrenees. Of properly Alpine 
publications, the most considerable of recent works 
is, perhaps, Mr. C. E. Matthews’ biography of Mont 
Blanc; but it is further inspiriting to learn that a 
movement is on foot for the republication of a 
number of the great Alpine classics—works by 
Tyndall, Wills, and other pioneers of the high Alps 
—which are now out of print, and fetching a high 
price at second-hand. And most gratifying of all 
is the actual re-issue in a cheap edition of Mr. 
Leslie Stephen's “ Playground of Europe”—a book 
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in which literature and philosophy have combined 
with the trenchant vigour of an athlete and the 
passion of a genuine mountain-lover to produce a 
work of the most fascinating interest. 

It is a common assumption that the “ mountain- 
passion” is a growth of the present century; but 
that, of course, is a mere piece of our modern inso- 
lence. It is a human and not a local or merely 
contemporary emotion. It dates from the days 
when David lifted up his eyes unto the hills, and 
Solomon looked with his spouse from the top of 
Amana, from the top of Shenir and Hermon. The 
“modern” feeling for the mountains still finds its 
grandest expression in the poetry of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is true that we find little expression of it 
in classical literature; it belongs to the Hebraist 
rather than the Hellenist part of our nature. But 
there are hints of it in Lucretius; and in any case 
the silence of writers does not prove the non- 
existence of the feeling. Indeed, there is abundant 
evidence to the contrary in Greek mythology. 
Olympus and the mountain-nymphs are eloquent 
witnesses; and Pan, the goat-footed climber and 
lord of the mountains, was also the messenger of the 
gods. Itis also true that the mountains remained, 
to speak metaphorically, somewhat under a cloud 
through the middle ages, and on to the end of the 
eighteenth century, when in this and in various 
other respects men suddenly awakened to a sense of 
the glory of things. To the medieval imagination 
they appeared mainly as the abode of evil beasts, 
dragons and devils; and theologians engaged in 
working out the theory of design had some difficulty 
in accounting for them. It seemed hard to fit these 
monstrous excrescences — dangerous, terrible, un- 
symmetrical, and disfiguring to the face of the 
earth—into the scheme of a benevolent Providence ; 
and the most successful solution was found in such 
considerations as that they are haunted by fur- 
bearing animals, or eminently adapted for the pro- 
duction of cheese. But even these excuses for their 
existence seem to have been of dubious validity ; 
and it is probable that up to the time of Rousseau, 
at any rate, the mountains were generally recognised 
to be an unmitigated evil, and a mere bane and 
nuisance to the human race. It was in Rousseau, 
however, that the modern spirit, in this as in most 
other points, found its first embodiment. Since his 
time they have steadily risen in favour; and in 


~ place of abuse or damningly faint praise, they are 


now one of the stock subjects for rhapsody. They 
have been variously celebrated by nearly all the 
master-spirits of our literature. Shelley breathed 
their spirit; and Byron hitched them into his 
stanzas with effect. Wordsworth adored them; 
even Carlyle came under their spell; and Ruskin’s 
lofty strain of prose may be said to have founded 
the modern cult of mountain-worshippers. To 
Matthew Arnold, the typical modern, “the virgin 
mountain air,” “the hum of torrent lone,’ and 
“the hills of the high-pasturing kine,” made upa 
potent anodyne for the Weltschmerz; while Mr. 
Meredith, the prophet perhaps of a yet newer 
modernity, has proclaimed a similar gospel in more 
virile if less dulcet accents. “Carry your fever to 
the Alps, you of minds diseased. . . . Mount; rack 
the limbs; wrestle it out among the peaks.” Climb- 
ing, and not rumination in the valleys, is here pre- 
scribed ; sweat, danger, and haggard fatigue are the 
remedy for our fantastic ailments. The mountains, 
according to this seer, are still the battle-ground of 
the spirit. In the literature of actual climbing, 
“The Playground of Europe” is perhaps the one 
veritable classic, though there are many other works 
whose claims are not to be despised, while, as a 
classic in a somewhat different style, Daudet’s 
immortal Tartarin must not be forgotten. The 
writings of the younger school are apt to be a little 
too technical; too much space seems to be given to 
the controversy between rock and ice climbers, and 


sometimes perhaps to purely personal impressions 
and achievements. 





What, it may be asked, is the meaning of all 
this? What claim have mountains, and more 
particularly mountaineers, to such literature, or 
to any sort of literary treatment? And to the 
dweller on the plains the Meredithian attitude 
especially must seem to conceal strange doctrines. 
The rope, the ice-axe, and the blue spectacles are 
more like the paraphernalia of a curious fanaticism 
than a new armoury of spiritual warfare. Can 
mountain-climbing really be anything more than 
one of the crazes of modern British athleticism ? 
Does the climber really gain anything beyond the 
hardening of his muscles—with probably a con- 
comitant stiffening of his self-conceit? Is there, 
after all, any parallel example of a completely 
purposeless expenditure of energy? To the ear 
of the climber, of course, such questions are rankly 
and monstrously heretical, and stand self-condemned 
in the hearing ; but, none the less, they are some- 
times easier to dismiss than to answer. Once among 
Alps or Pyrenees, of course, the mountains lift up 
their voice to drown such “ obstinate questionings ” ; 
but in the arm-chair at home an argumentative 
objector is apt to put them with shrewd emphasis, 
The eternal question surges up— 


“But what good came of it at last?” 
Quoth little Peterkin. 


Does the climbing of mountains really serve any 
sort of purpose? If so, what? 

It might fairly be replied that any such question, 
and the whole notion of attempting so to justify 
a mere recreation, is fundamentally absurd. The 
climber (if of the genuine sort) does not ask for 
applause or approval, and should be spared such 
hypercriticism. He commonly receives, and is 
content with, the mildly sarcastic scorn of his 
fellow-creatures. Climbing hills is, after all, only 
a form of play. To many of us it is an unbending 
from the stern labours of the desk and office; and 
it only asks to be judged as a form of relaxation. 
We climb because we like it, not with the idea of 
conferring any benefit upon humanity. 

Even among games, however, there are ranks 
and grades: marbles is not to be compared with 
lawn-tennis, or lawn-tennis with cricket. Killing 
grouse is a superior pastime to killing rabbits ; 
and the killing of tigers stands higher than either. 
These are matters of common consent; but it is 
difficult to go further without appeal to principles, 
and none are yet sufficiently established. When, 
however, in the course of intellectual progress a 
“Philosophy of Sport” has been evolved, it will 
perhaps be apparent that Switzerland is after all 
the first of playgrounds and Alpine-climbing the 
noblest form of play. There is certainly something 
to be said for it. It is a good way of renewing one’s 
youth. Here, at least, we have something that 
takes us completely out of the dull routine of 
workaday existence, and lets us feel the pulse of a 
heightened and intenser life. It isin the delight of 
masterful exertion, in the luxurious sense of peril, 
in the immense sweep of vision, in the surrounding 
glories of form and colour that the climber gains his 
reward. It is his to realise that “glorious hour of 
crowded life’ which is worth so many nameless 
ages. The poor, over-civilised world is beneath 
and behind him, and he feels himself back in some- 
thing like the bracing conditions of an _ ideal, 
primitive life—in the ancient battle with the forces 
of nature. The value and desirability, no less than 
the insignificance of life, are forcibly brought home 
to him; there he is, a poor little “forked animal,” 
isolated in a mighty world, and for once actually 
dependent to a great extent upon his own exertions 
(not forgetting those of his guides), And yet, some- 
where in the background of his mind, there is the 
Kantian thought (and possibly the Tennysonian 
phrase) that— 


The Peak is high, and the stars are high, 
And the thought of a man is higher, 
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His ideas are at once uplifted and subdued till they 
approximate to the point of sanity. He “draws the 
breath of finer air,” and his world’s horizon broadens 
as he mounts. 

For a neurotic generation—for all those who 
“toil at the lower employments of life”—for the 
tribe of scribblers, dons, clerks, and tradesmen—this 
is the true panacea. To body and soul and brain 
the mountain heights are a bath which cleanses and 
invigorates. It is then that we can shake off the 
spiritual curses of our age and return to health and 
nature. The sense of the dreariness of things no 
longer oppresses us, and we feel ourselves in tune 
with the cosmos, in those solemn regions— 


Where the white mists for ever 
Are spread and upfurled, 

In the stir of the forces 
Whence issued the world. 


It is a pastime, in short, which deserves to have 
a literature, and need not fear comparison with 
either golf or croquet. Signs that it flourishes and 
grows popular are therefore to be welcomed: it is 
not the sport of a decaying race; and it may be 
prophesied that it will survive the indulgent con- 
tempt of arm-chair tourists and thrive upon the 
jeers of cockneys. Man, after all, is a climbing 
animal. 








THE HUMAN INTELLECT. 





E have been much amused by an incident at 

the Club. It was ordinary in one respect, 
and, like many a familiar thing, wonderful in 
another. All concerned in it had been dining 
wisely, and as well as the Budget allows those of 
us who have to think of their wine bills. “Have 
any of you fellows read the letter of Lord Halifax 
to Mr. Arthur Balfour?” That question was inno- 
cently put in the smoking-room. It led to a heated 
discussion. One man, a poet, was shocked to think 
of any intelligent being concerning himself with 
ecclesiasticism. Another was consumed with a desire 
to vindicate Mr. Balfour’s attitude of common sense 
against the tyrannical machinery of Lord Halifax's 
logic. Man number three sought to demonstrate that, 
whilst the Ritualists, having openly repudiated 
allegiance to any civil authority, could not be said 
to be acting within legal right, they were above legal 
right, inasmuch as it was manifestly absurd to 
interpret Revelation by an Act of Parliament. The 
fourth took his stand upon the Unknown and 
Unknowable, and re-affirmed the poet’s query as to 
whether we were intelligent beings. The odd thing 
was that the Agnostics, the poet and the fourth 
man, were the angriest persons in the group. 
One would have thought that the avowed lack 
of knowledge would have made for modesty 
and silence. It did not. Agnosticism is not only a 
theory that, having no knowledge oneself, one 
should not affirm. It is also a theory that no one 
else is entitled to think knowledge possible, and 
that, therefore, all anti-Agnosticism is an affront. 
Were it not that coffee and old brandy and cigars are 
of mollifying influence, our philosophical symposium 
might have had dire results. Round the corner 
there were decorous rogues who do not take the 
juice of the grape in smoking-rooms, and when there 
speak in whispers. Had they cared to inform the 
Committee that we were on the verge of a brawl 
about Lord Halifax and Mr. Balfour and the Tradi- 
tion of the Anglican Church, we might all of us 
have been invited to resign. Behold the boons 
which we owe to our lack of Agnosticism as regards 
Our Lady Nicotine and the Wine Committee. 

That is just the trouble. Here we are making 
affirmations which we expect all intelligent beings 
to accept. Why should we expect Intelligence to 
take our view in preference to that of the Agnostics, 
or to that of the Halifaxian, or to the common-sense 
philosophy of Mr. Balfour? Why? That query is 





of deep significance. What is the invariable impulse 
of affirmation? Why do men argue? Each of the 
five engaged in our symposium took it for granted 
that his utterances were altruistic. That was cer- 
tainly the view of the Agnostics. Their attitude 
towards their own anger asserted that erroneous 
beliefs cannot be other than bad for those who 
hold them, or are affected by them; and that, 
therefore, in proclaiming their Agnosticism they 
were acting in the interests of the race. The 
Ritualist had precisely the same understanding of 
himself. His private opinion is that confession and 
incense and ceremony are good for the soul, and it 
is quite certain that when he assailed the partisan 
of Mr. Balfour he conceived himself to be engaged 
in no more than an endeavour to spread the truth. 
That was the thought of Mr. Balfour's champion also. 
With unimpeachable sincerity, he understood himself 
to be fighting the battle of all others than himself. 
His concept of his own energy was that it was neces- 
sary to protect the people from a great evil which 
was impending. If the Ritualists were not kept 
within Erastianism, their power would become enorm- 
ous and a menace. On the one hand, it was possible 
that they might triumph over Sir William Harcourt 
and the Church and State party; and in that case 
the State would be governed by the Church, which 
Were an arrangement, on the face of it, incongruous 
with the Spirit of the Age, the Privy Council, 
and the Protestant Succession. On the other hand, 
it was not impossible that Sir William Harcourt and 
the Conservatives might be undone by Lord Halifax 
and Father Adderley. The High Church is a power 
in the East Ends of all the great towns. Its clergy 
give up worldly interests in order to succour the 
poor; and, as the poor naturally esteem their self- 
sacrificing clergy more than they esteem the self- 
seeking politicians, they would remain faithful to 
the Ritualists if the Church were disestablished in 
deference to the joint view of Mr. Balfour and Sir 
William Harcourt that Churches are defensible only 
when they are under civil authority. In that case, 
Ritualism would be made free from all control, 
and its influence in the realm would become greater 
than ever. It is even possible that we might have 
in England an ecclesiastical despotism more power- 
ful, in temporal as well as in spiritual affairs, than 
is the power of the Papacy in Italy. 

Such were the arguments flying about an hour 
ago, when we withdrew to the peacefulness of our 
own abode. It is not to the arguments, however, 
that we would draw attention. We are now con- 
cerned only with the understanding of their own 
intellectual energies which was common to all the 
debaters. What, we ask again, is the invariable 
impulse of affirmation? Why do menargue? The 
true answer is surprising. Frequently a man has a 
practical reason, or reasons, for wishing to make 
other men adopt his opinion. Human nature, un- 
doubtedly, is at times moved by other than self- 
regarding considerations. Take our friends at the 
Club in relation to the subject of the Church. 
Being convinced that Rome is a fountain-head of 
error, the two who stood up for Mr. Balfour and Sir 
William Harcourt against Lord Halifax were cer- 
tainly, to some extent, concerned about the welfare 
of the people. Similarly, being convinced that all 
theology sophisticates man’s mental and moral 
nature, the poet and the other pagan were altruistic 
in the same measure. In neither case, how- 
ever, was that the measure of the whole intel- 
lectual energy which was expended. Under- 
lying the various impulses of human intercourse 
there is the invariable impulse to which we 
have alluded. It underlies also all other actions, 
such as those of play or of sport, which are not 
morbid. It is the impulse of self-assertion. The 
reason why we fish and shoot, instead of hiring 
menials to do it for us,is that we have a natural 
pleasure in the exercise of our own strength and 
skill. When we converse on controverted questions, 
and seek to show someone that he is wrong and we 
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are right, we act on the same impulse. Even as 
it is pleasant to outwit the trout and the grouse 
and the beasts of the field, it would be highly 
gratifying to overcome a worthy opponent in 
argument. We never do, of course; but, while 
we are in health, we are always ready to 
try. The joy of victory would be so great 
that we shall not cease to try until we are 
ceasing to live. In short, self-regard, as a normal 
state of consciousness and a cause of action, very 
curiously illustrated by the universal desire to 
conquer the convictions of others, is Life itself. 
“ Vanity of vanities,” said the Preacher ; “ vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity.” Is it really? If all is 
vanity, universal life is vanity ; and the Preacher, 
one is tempted to say, might as well not have 
preached at al), since he failed to carry his preach- 
ing to the ultimately logical conclusion. To the 
impression produced by the text, it is true, the 
Preacher himself presently supplies the duecorrection ; 
but the energy which is born of pessimism is not 
the natural energy of the healthy man. We feel 
so strongly drawn, for.the moment, to the views 
of the poet and the pagan, we must e’en to our 
virtuous couch, lest we should break forth into 
bad language about the views of another kind of 
moralist. 
So long as flashes English steel 
And English trumpets shrill, 
He’s dead already who does not feel 
Life is worth living still. 








THE ENHANCEMENT OF SARDINIA, 





HE recent interchange of courtesies between 
France and Italy in the harbour of Cagliari 
has drawn upon Sardinia the eyes of Europe. This 
great island is not used to such conspicuousness, and 
one may imagine that the heads of the Cagliaritans 
are in some peril of being briefly turned by the 
honour that has been paid tothem. A generation 
ago it was said of Sardinia that it might belong to 
another continent, so little does the continent of 
which it is a part trouble about it. The saying is as 
apt now as it was then. Even Italy can scarcely 
bring herself to regard the island as on an equality 
with her other possessions in the Mediterranean, 
much less as having a claim upon her for civilising 
influences equal to that of the mainland itself. She 
shoots her convicts into the poor land much as the 
Romans of old were wont to do, and then finds 
fault with the country for its disgraceful backward- 
ness and its persistent determination to breed evil- 
doers. ‘“ Without convicts,” it has been gravely 
affirmed in Rome, “ it will be impossible to colonise 
Sardinia. In other words, the country will not bear 
the importation of ordinary labourers, who would 
simply lower the cost of daily labour.’ In the face 
of this insult, it is not surprising that the Sardes 
themselves have no love at all for the continental 
Italians, and take particular pleasure in harrying 
the honest and enterprising Romans who are so 
misguided as to migrate into their midst. It is not 
so much a matter of “centesimi” as the publicists 
suppose. It is due rather to the radical disaffinity 
between the two peoples, stimulated by the avowed 
contempt of the mainland part of King Humbert’s 
realm for this its unfortunate dependent province. 
And yet one need only study a map of the 
Mediterranean to realise the value of Sardinia to 
the nation that holds it, in the event of such an 
European embrcilment as might make it desirable 
to arrest, if not break, our usual connection with 
India by way of the Red Sea. True, the distance 
between Cagliari and Tunis is somewhat consider- 
able. But that between Marsala in Sicily and the 
African coast is lessened materially by the islet of 
Pantellaria about half-way, and with well-appointed 
stations in these four encompassing parts of the 
approach to Malta, and a fleet to patrol between 





them, Britain’s link with the East would be sternly 
menaced indeed. Pantellaria’s thirty square miles 
of area—nowadays devoted to convicts and market- 
produce as well as an extinct volcano—might be 
turned to very bellicose account, even as Malta 
farther east has been. Then, perhaps, for the first 
time in its history, Cagliari might be raised to the 
rank of a fortified place of the highest importance. 
Its harbour is one of the safest and most extensive 
in the Mediterranean, while at the south-west 
extremity of the great island there is also another 
magnificent waterway, the Gulf of Palmas, of which 
Nelson wrote to Troubridge, in 1805, that it was 
the finest roadstead he ever saw. These two in 
combination might do much to make Great Britain 
anxious, assuming, of course, that there were a Latin 
confederation against us. 

But in the meantime we know little and care 
little about Sardinia and her picturesque capital on 
a rock overlooking the sea. We send her coal, and 
our colliers from Cardiff and Newcastle are the 
main representatives of the nation with whom 
Cagliari is familiar. These worthy sons of toil do 
not at all mind the distinctive and significant name 
of “ Goddams,” by which they are locally known, 
Indeed, the word conveys no insult. We were so 
called in Cagliari a century ago, when our fleet was 
doing what it could to aid the luckless King of 
Piedmont in his wrestle with Napoleon. And we 
continue to be so called, for the same reason that 
wine continues to be called “vino.” There are no 
very keen inducements for the ordinary tourist to 
come hither and break down this unflattering tradi- 
tion. Though living is cheap, Sarde hotels—even 
those of the capital—are rough. There are plenty 
of antiquities in the island. The “ nuraghes” alone 
would in some minds kindle the fires of enthusiasm. 
Cagliari itself has a Roman amphitheatre, hundreds 
of empty tombs exposed to the blue sky and the 
spiders, a museum with many suggestive treasures 
(not by any means all shams, like certain of its 
parchments and a number of its idols), and several 
dainty fragments of medieval building. Elsewhere 
in the island one may with assurance dig for scarabs, 
inscriptions, and coins. And from Porto Torres in 
the North to Pula in the South the people wear the 
gorgeous costumes of their forefathers and are not 
ashamed. These things admittedly are much, but to 
the ordinary tourist it is at least as much again that 
he shall be understood when he speaks, that his 
health shall not be endangered in the pursuit of. his 
pleasure, and that when he calls for soup, omelette, 
or beefsteak, they shall be served. And, alas! for 
poor Sardinia, she clings to her own patois, which 
mystifies Italians, she has a malignant fever all to 
herself, and, as has been said, she adapts her inns 
for her own people, who will eat anything so long as. 
they may rely upon an unlimited quantity of wine 
as well. Another point in her disfavour is the fact 
that she still has the old-fashioned distrust of the 
stranger. The man who goes into her midst 
without credéntials will not be comfortable. He. 
may or he may not fall into the hands of outlaws, 
who may or|may not strip him of all he bears 
about him. Bht it can with certainty be guaranteed 
to him that,4n such conditions he will soon lose 
his interest .» the island and be eager only to get. 
out of it. 

Cagliari is a hot white city between the blue sea 
and the blue water. It is not content with the sky 
alone. There are many square miles of “stagni” 
north, east and west of it, and thesereflect the 
colour of the sky. Hence proceeds enough salt for 
all Europe ; the banked mounds of it run for miles 
along the coast like petty white forts to protect the 
bay. Hence alsocome many of the good fish which 
even the least accomplished cook of the city knows 
so well how to bake. The fevers that follow the 
salt and the fish are not so welcome; yet in their 
season they are inevitable. There is, however, such 
splendour in the hues of this Southern country that 
even the timorous stranger is for a time constrained 
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to shelve his fears and rejoice only in banqueting 
his eyes. The very convictsin red or white jackets 
and red skull caps who tow the salt barges in the 
canals among the marshes are delightful objects. 
Palm trees wave their fronds in the riotous breezes, 
and the hedgerows of geraniums are glorious rather 
than garish when their blinding brilliancy is toned, 
as it commonly is, by the huge attendant spikes of 
the more sober aloe. 

The people themselves, like their landscaper, seem 
colour mad. At their dullest they charm; but give 
them the pretext of a Saints? day and they will send 
forth their womenkind in gold brocade, silks and 
satins of every known tint, and pounds’ weight of 
jewellery apiece. Clap scarlet or blue sunshades 
over these dazzling ladies, and then gaze at a group 
of twenty of them without blinking, if you can. 
And as of themselves and their landscapes, so of the 
holy statues, emblems, banners, and so forth, to 
which their devout souls look for spiritual refresh- 
ment on about a hundred days per annum. From 
the right reverend bishop in the midst of the radiant 
procession, which may be seen in Cagliari’s narrow 
climbing streets almost every other day, to the 
grimacing little candle-holders in scarlet, they are 
all necessary stimulants to the native-born Sarde’s 
gluttonous yearning for bright effects. Go discreetly 
through the least inviting alleys of the capital, and 
it will amaze you to mark the cheerful variety of 
colours to the very petticoats hung out to dry and 
drip upon you. 

Italy, in her wisdom, has thought well to put off 
her long-established habits of the kind, or to resume 
them merely to gratify and pose to the Northern 
stranger. She laughs at this sort of thing in poor 
belated Sardinia, and, forgetful of her own many 
indiscretions of a like nature, finds it monstrous, for 
example, that in Cagliari Cathedral the relics of 
Christian Saints should be boxed in Pagan sarco- 
phagi, on one of which may be discerned a moving 
incident in the fond legend of Amors and Psyche. 
For the matter of that there are yet more delightful 
barbarisms in this old capital of an island whose 
past itself is a mystery. And some of us, at any 
rate, will hope that they may long continue, and 
that for this, if for no other reason, Cagliari may 
never be raised to the dignity of a fortified place 
of the Latin nations in confederation against us 
of the North. 








THE DRAMA, 





“ ROBESPIERRE.” 


PRETTY poem, Mr. Pope,” said Bentley, “ but 
you must not call it ‘Homer.’” “A good 
miscellaneous entertainment,” one might say to M. 
Sardou, “but you must not call it Robespierre.” 
. But my dominant impression last Saturday 
night at the Lyceum was not that M. Sardou’s title 
was more pretentious than the play warranted ; it 
was a feeling of surprise that the London public 
should be taking M. Sardou so seriously. In Paris 
they know their Sardou for the experienced and 
adroit stage-purveyor that he is. But they do not 
mistake him for a great dramatist. Whereas in 
London . well, “all” London was at the 
Lyceum on Saturday, solemn and with bated breath 
as though some real artistic business were in hand. 
But, after all, I reflected, their interest was 
centred rather upon Henry Irving and Ellen Terry, 
returning to the familiar quarters under somewhat 
unfamiliar conditions, than upon Sardou. The in- 
terest was mainly a personal interest, the event 
mainly a social event. We do not live in a world of 
“pure reason.” And the mere artistic aspect of the 
matter was, I felt, on this occasion a subordinate 
aspect, Whatever the play might be as a play, that 
gathering was interested in other things, interested 
in itself, in the performers, in thoughts of “auld 





lang syne.” Of course it had every right to interest 
itself in this way. 

In short, the occasion was a great demonstration 
on the part of Pecus. Will my friend “ A. T. Q.C.” 
allow me to refer once more to Pecus? The Lyceum 
Pecus is, of course, a Pecus trié sur le volet; it is 
Pecus from Park Lane and the House of Commons, 
from Harley Street and the Inns of Court. But 
Pecus it is still, so far as pure considerations of art 
are concerned ; a crowd of intellectual, accomplished, 
“ representative,” and, above all, “ successful” people, 
content to leave nice questions of dramatic criticism 
to the harmless cranks who concern themselves about 
such trifles, content to take Sardou (for is he not, 
too, conspicuously “successful” ?) at the popular 
valuation, content to have an evening's excitement 
without troubling to ask whether it is a legitimate, 
an artistic, excitement. The Lyceum is the Lyceum, 
Irving is Irving, Sardou is Sardou—efé voila / 

We all feel the pressure of this crowd, and 
eannot help giving way to it to some extent. 
Nevertheless, it is against this very pressure that it ie 
the business of criticism to react. And so, stiffen- 
ing my back as well as I can, and shutting out the 
crowd from my eyes, I say that this Robespierre 
of M. Sardou’s has no artistic value or significance 
whatever. In the development of the Drama it 
counts for absolutely nothing. Even as a vehicle 
for acting—the very lowest standard by which we 
can judge a play—it is a poor thing. Sir Henry 
Irving has an incoherent, “ half-baked” sort of part; 
Miss Ellen Terry has no part at all. There is 
plenty of stirring spectacle. There are fragments 
of domestic drama, quite irrelevant to a “ Robes- 
pierre” play. Stage crowds “ procesb,” as Artemus 
Ward used to say, at Feasts of the Supreme Being 
or howl in the Convention, and in so doing reflect 
great credit on ballet-master Carlo Coppi. Here 
and there Sardou, who has always had a hobby for 
Revolutionary “documents,” throws in a little touch 
of eighteenth century feeling, a Rousseau sentiment 
or a Greuze picture. But concentrated dramatic 
interest, adequate and appropriate, there is none, 
What you have is a Sardou “machine” of the 
familiar pattern. 

It is not for me to sketch out a drama answering 
to the title of Robespierre. If it were, I should be 
doing it, instead of writing this article. But one 
can see with half an eye in what sort of quarter one 
would have to look for the makings of such a drama. 
It would have to exhibit the inner Robespierre, 
reveal the workings of his mind and nature, pluck 
out the heart of his mystery, set him firmly on his 
legs before us, a solid, comprehensible man. Prob- 
ably the great feature of such a drama would be 
found (as Mr. Davidson would say) in irony—the 
irony of circumstances forcing an idealist, a Utopian 
regenerator of his species, into material acts of the 
most ruthless and bloody tyranny. Or it might be 
found in another ironical contrast—the contrast of 
a whole nation, all the might and right and virtue 
of France, as well as the weakness and baseness, 
enslaved by a man who, in himself, was a mere 
homuncule, “a Robespierre,” as Condorcet con- 
temptuously called him, “without an idea in his 
head, or a feeling in his heart.” But the real Robes- 
pierre, you may say, remains a mystery; no his- 
torian has fathomed him. So much the more chance 
for the dramatist! He could have taken the historic 
shell of the man, and poured in the wine of his own 
“‘ psychology.” 

But you do not gather grapes from thorns, or 
“ psychology’ from Sardou. The playwright does, 
to be sure, start off on a feeble psychological tack. 
He introduces Robespierre, in the First Act, asa 
nature-worshipper, a Rousseauite, culling flowers in 
woodland glades and prating (to a matter-of-fact 
English M.P.!) of a New Religion and a New Utopia 
on earth. But do not suppose that Sardou has the 
skill to make anything of this. No; a chance for a 
trumpery stage-situation catches his eye, and off he 
goes at a tangent, to present us with a Greuze picture 
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of happy citizens and citizenesses, frolicking round a 
cart (drawn by real horses) and startled by shrieks in 
the distance. “ What is that?” cry the frightened 
women. “Oh, nothing,’ answers Robespierre in 
his grimmest manner; “only some aristocrats I'm 
having arrested.” 

On the arrest of these “aristocrats” hangs such 
drama as there is. For (though he knows it not) 
they are no other than Robespierre’s own son and 
the lad’s mother, deserted twenty years ago. And 
now you see the situation. A tyrant discovers that 
somewhere—he cannot find exactly where—in the 
crowd that he has just hurried off to prison and 
death are his son and his son’s mother. He is first 
in an agony to find them, then in an agony to hit 
upon some scheme to save them—for, unless he 
schemes, his interference will only mean that he 
will share their fate. The situation is dramatic 
enough, but remark that it is an abstract situation. 
It is irrelevant to Robespierre as Robespierre; it has 
nothing to do with a Robespierre drama; it might 
be imagined of any tyrant. What Sardou does give 
us that is peculiar to Robespierre is not Robespierre 
drama at all, but merely Robespierre spectacle. The 
little hint of Robespierre-ideologue in the First Act 
is not followed up. We simply have Robespierre 
of the popular prints; Robespierre officiating as 
High Priest at the Feast of the Supreme Being (pro- 
cession, music of the period, solid “set” of the Place 
de la Révolution); Robespierre spending a quiet 
evening in the family circle (authentic harpsichord, 
sentimental verses of the period, girlish merriment 
interrupted by camelots outside hoarsely shouting 
“Names of the Condemned”); Robespierre defying 
his enemies in the Convention, and dying of the 
historic pistol-shot (without the intervention of the 
guillotine). These “popular print” scenes are all 
extremely well done—M. Sardou is in his element 
there—and particularly the niost popular print of all, 
the inevitable Roll-Call of the Condemned, which is 
more than usually heartrending. But even better done 
than the Robespierre of the popular prints is a quite 
unexpected Robespierre — a Robespierre evidently 
suggested to M. Sardou (remembering for whom he 
was writing) by Sir Henry Irving in The Bells. This 
Robespierre spends a solitary evening in the prison 
of the Conciergerie, in order that he may be terri- 
fied there by the ghosts of all the victims he has 
sent to the guillotine. The blue shades, headed by 
Marie Antoinette, all march out upon him with ex- 
tended forefinger, while he screams and writhes 
as the Polish Jew screams and writhes in the other 
scene. For a ghost-scene, it is as good as it can be, 
weird and blood-curdling. 

Of course, the house thunders with applause, and 
drowns any still small voice which is impertinent 
enough to inquire: “But where is the drama of 
Robespierre?” There is no such drama. The play, 
as I have said, is a good miscellaneous entertainment. 
Nothing more and (retorts the Lyceum Pecus, per- 
fectly satisfied as it rushes out of the theatre to sup 
at the Savoy) nothing less. And so long as Pecus 
continues to take that view, the products of the 
Sardou manufactory will continue to command a 
ready sale all over the world, and the art of drama 
may go hang! A.B.W 








THE COUP DETAT IN FINLAND. 





(By A FINNISH CORKESPONDENT.) 


bh Grand-Duchy of Finland, with its peculiar 

institutions, differing so essentially from those 
of the Russian Empire, has long been a thorn in the 
side of Russian Chauvinists. The attempts of the 
Panslavists to deprive Finland of the rights and 
liberties conceded to it by the Emperor Alexander L.,, 
on the severance of the country from Sweden in 
1809, and to convert the Grand-Dachy into a con- 
glomeration of Russian “Governments”; their 
efforts to overthrow the country’s ancient con- 





stitutional system, which, vigorously developed since 
1863, has constituted the principal condition of Fin- 
land’s prosperity; these revolutionary plans have, 
nevertheless, hitherto been shipwrecked through the 
Emperors’ liking for the loyal little Finnish people, 
as well as their capacity for grasping and voluntarily 
respecting Finland's peculiar political situation. The 
Imperial manifesto, which was issued on February 
3 (Feb. 15, N.S.) quite without the knowledge of the 
Finnish Diet or the Finnish Government, touching 
the mode of procedure in the passing of so-called 
“ Imperial laws,” makes the Finnish Diet merely a 
consultative assembly whose “opinion” is required 
for the benefit of the Imperiai Council when the 
monarch is examining a legislative measure which 
he considers to be of the nature of an Imperial 
statute. From a legal standpoint the manifesto is a 
manifest coup d'état; inasmuch as, according to 
Finland’s fundamental laws (confirmed, by the way, 
by all the Czars on their accession to the throne 
subsequent to Alexander I., and consequently by 
Nicholas II. likewise), no new law can be made and 
no old law abolished by the monarch without the 
previous knowledge and consent of the Estates 
(Form of Government of 1772, par. 40), and no funda- 
mental law can be laid down, amended, promul- 
gated, or abolished, except on the representation of 
the Emperor-Grand-Duke, and with the approbation 
of all the Estates (Law on the Diet of 1869, par. 71). 
But under the manifesto, if the Czar chooses, nearly 
all Finnish legislation will be regarded as Imperial, 
and Finland will be Russianised. 

The manifesto took the Finnish people completely 
by surprise. It was, indeed, notorious in Finland 
that the previous proposals in that direction, which 
were made at the end of Alexander III.’s reign, but 
which did not obtain his approbation, were sub- 
mitted anew to the now reigning Czar shortly after 
his accession. But it was equally notorious (and it is 
now officially confirmed) that he rejectedthem. This 
happened op February 11th, 1895. Not quite four 
years later, a “ secret conference” met at St. Peters- 
burg, with the President of the Imperial Council, the 
Grand Duke Michael, in the chair, and dealt with 
the same matter with the utmost celerity, at the 
same time observing the strictest secrecy. Its pro- 
position was submitted to the decision of the Czar 
and received his approval, and the overthrow of the 
constitution was an accomplished fact. Oriental 
statecraft and misrepresentation, both of the effect 
of the change and of the conduct of the Finns, had 
induced the Tsar to change his mind. 

Governor-General Bobrikoff brought the mani- 
festo with him to Finland. Immediately on his 
arrival, he summoned the Vice-President of the 
Finnish Senate (the Governor-General himself is, 
by-the-way, President of the Senate, but he very 
seldom participates in the deliberations by reason 
of his ignorance of the national languages), and 
ordered the instantaneous promulgation of the 
manifesto. The promulgation, nevertheless, was by 
no means instantaneous. The clubs of the Diet met 
together and exhorted the members of the Senate 
to wait until the monarch had been informed that, 
in the unanimous opinion of the Finlanders, the 
document was illegal. Moreover, a great many 
citizens outside the Diet exhorted the Senate in 
the plainest terms to refuse to promulgate the 
manifesto. Unfortunately, fear lest a state of 
siege should be proclaimed, and other acts of 
violence already threatened by the Governor-General 
should be committed, carried the day. By ten 
votes against ten (the casting-vote of the Vice- 
President deciding the question) the Senate re- 
solved to promulgate the manifesto. The supreme 
guardian of the laws in Finland, the so-called 
Procurator, recorded his vigorous protest against 
the decree of the Senate. The editor of the official 
gazette retired from his post, his scle means of 
livelihood, rather than be compelled to insert the 
manifesto in his journal, and it was only with the 
utmost difficulty that printers could be found to set 
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up the type of the number in which the manifesto 
appeared. The Diet assembled without delay, and 
resolved, through its four Presidents (as our readers 
are doubtless aware, the Finnish Parliament 
is composed of four estates—(1) the nobles, (2) 
the clergy and learned professions, (3) the civic 
population, and (4) the agricultural population), 
to represent personally to the monarch its views 
as to the illegal origin of the manifesto and 
to protest formally against it. Simultaneously, 
the Vice-President of the Senate and the 
Procurator set off for St. Petersburg to procure 
a private audience of the Emperor. Neither of 
them obtained one. The protestations of the Senate 
were, when the Secretary of State for Finland made his 
report, perused by the Emperor—but with no result. 
The Diet, with perfect propriety, declared imme- 
diately that the manifesto was not legal or 
binding. Thereby war was proclaimed between the 
Estates of Finland and her Grand Duke, the Russian 
autocrat. 

The action of the Czar presents a painful contrast 
with his efforts to ensure European peace. In 
Sweden and Norway the peace agitation in connec- 
tion with the Tsar’s pacific manifesto, which had 
assumed such imposing proportions, has been sus- 
pended. A Norwegian Peace Congress at Christiania 
has expressed itself as follows: “ We condemn war, 
but most of all civil war, and the most scandalous 
form of civil war is a treacherous coupd'état. Peace 
can only be maintained by the full recognition of 
the rights of every nation to self-government.” 

In the face of this outrage, the Finnish people 
have observed a peculiar calmness. This is partly 
owing to the fact that the Finnish character is so 
sluggish. The Finlander is slow to receive impres- 
sions, but, on the other hand, he does not easily 
forget. More than this, it is felt that no greater 
service could be rendered to the Russians than to 
allow disturbances to break out. A division of the 
Guards at St. Petersburg has been under orders to 
march into Finland at a moment’s notice, and the Rus- 
sian troops actually in the land have been kept ready 
in their barracks provided with ammunition. A 
fresh conquest of Finland, although it might not be 
so easy a matter after all, would provide Russia with 
the best of all possible pretexts for annihilating at a 
blow every trace of autonomy, and making Finland 
a wilderness. ‘ 

The Press of Finland, which has attained a 
high development, is now working under the most 
unfavourable conditions. The day on which the 
manifesto appeared in the great morning papers of 
Helsingfors, most of these journals contained articles 
absolutely identical, word for word, consisting almost 
entirely of an enumeration of all the statutes of 
which the manifesto was eubversive, together 
with the text of the solemn assuranee of the 
Emperor Nicholas on his accession. Yet not all 
the newspapers were allowed to do even this much. 
Two journals which did so passed unmolested, but a 
third suffered mutilation, while a fourth was kept 
back for some hours till, at midday, it at last re- 
ceived leave to appear. The Governor-General 
also uses his authority arbitrarily to confiscate a 
newspaper which has already passed the censorship. 
Hitherto he has only done this in the case of one 
country newspaper, but every day it is feared that 
the same thing may happen to the great newspapers 
of the capital, all of which have already received 
two warnings.* In preparation for this step, 
General Bobrikoff has considered it expedient 
to promise the printers who would thereby be 
thrown out of work a maintenance out of 
public funds. But the Direction of the Printers’ 
Union has expressed the opinion that the printers 
of the country could not accept assistance from the 
State under such circumstances, inasmuch as it 
would be beneath their dignity as men, as well as 





* Since the above was written, two papers have been forbidden to 
appear, for one and two months respectively. 





contrary to Finnish ideas of equity, to consent 
thereto. And now even a telegram-censorship has 
been introduced. 

The Governor-General, moreover, has even stooped 
to employ the Russian system of bribery in order to 
obtain interesting information as to the general 
feeling in the country. He has provided himself 
with an annual fund of 80,000 Finnish marks under 
the pretext of using it for the amelioration of the 
condition of poor Government officials and other 
persons with slender incomes. One of the Governor- 
General's adjutants, a Finnish baron, bas resigned to 
avoid receiving his chief's command to take his seat 
and vote in the Diet as a member of the nobility, 
and in that capacity to keep the Government in- 
formed of the secret deliberations of the Diet. At 
the same time, the Governor-General has taken 
every precaution to protect himself against attack. 
Since the issue of the manifesto, constables in uni- 
form and private detectives are posted near the 
Governor - General's palace, whilst the ordinary 
sentries are doubled. His promenades are abridged 
as much as possible. He is well aware that he has 
succeeded within three months in making himself 
detested by a high-spirited and pacific population. 
The little street-boys when they blackguard one 
another, know of no more offensive epithet than: 
“You are a Bobrikoff!” That means a fight. 
Moreover, the Finns now perceive that the appoint- 
ment of Bobrikoff was the signal for the commence- 
ment of the political and intellectual struggle for 
existence in which their little nation is at present 
engaged in. It will go on fighting with all the 
tenacity for which it is famous, penetrated with the 
consciousness that it has a mission to fulfil as the 
outpost of western civilisation towards the East. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





IRONY. 


Srr,—Worshipful Irony, the profound “ Irony of fate,” is 
doubtless responsible for Renauism, and all ‘isms, but is 
derived from none of them. 

It is centric, the adamantine axis of the universe. At its 
poles are the illusions we call matter and spirit, day and night, 
pleasure and pain, beauty and ugliness. By it our enterprises 
are whirled away from our most resolved intentions, A play- 
wright, wearing out his life in the abortive effort to found a 
county family, makes the literature of the world Shakespearian 
centuries after his death ; the Pilgrim Fathers colonise America 
in the name of the Highest—that Tammany may flourish in 
New York; and out of the beautiful Shakespearianism may 
come evil; out of Tammany, good. 

Irony is the enigma within the enigma, the open secret, the 
only answer vouchsafed the eternal riddle.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, JOHN DAVIDSON. 

April 15th. 


ENGLISH OPERA. 


Srr,—It seems to me that the writer of the article in the 
current number of THe SPEAKER on “ More Operatic Projects ” 
either disregards or is ignorant of the real question at issue. 
It is whether there shall be an opening made for English opera ; 
and by English opera is not simply meant opera in English, but 
opera in English style. At present no English musician, how- 
ever good, can get an opera performed in England without pay- 
ing for it, which no self-respecting composer will do, even if he 
ean. There is, in fact, no school in England of English opera. 
English composers write operas in a German style, and take 
them abroad to be produced. Whether an English school ever 
will be formed, whether the foundation laid by Purcell can be 
built on, depends, more than anything else, on whether the 
opportunity is given. There can be no such school so long as 
our opera managers try to “make opera pay.” The writer of 
the article says they succeed. Sir Augustus Harris never 
succeeded, anyhow; he told me so himself; but even if they 
do suceeed, they only do so by burking all new endeavour and 
sticking to the everlasting Wagner opera (not too well done), 
with an occasional novelty which has been well paid for. Let 
us have more faith in our national genius. It is perfectly right 
that the Government should be asked to encourage it.—Your 
obedient servant, F. B. Money Courts. 

Riviera Palace, Cimiez. 
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SMOKELESS FIRES. 


Srr,—Will you please give your powerful aid in teaching 
the people to be wise and prevent any smoke ? 

t have four fires going night and day at the cost of 4d., 8d., 
and Is. each, thus saving 75 per cent. of coal, and no cinders, 
few ashes, no trouble, no lighting, and no smoke. 

They can be seen at 47, Bedford Gardens, Kensington, any 
day until 5 p.m.—Yours truly, Anprew MacCuLtivum. 

The Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
17, Savile Row, W., April 15th. 


TWO EPITAPHS. 

Sir,—I think that some of your readers may be interested 
in a quaint epitaph which I came across the other day during a 
ramble in a south-western corner of Oxfordshire. It is to be 
found in the very remarkable church of Langford. The limited 
space of the stone frame on which the lines are cut accounts 
for the peculiar arrangement of final words and letters. Parody- 
ing Richard IT. one is inclined to ask, Can dead folk play so 
nicely with their names? 


Within this Little Howse Thre® Howse* Ly® 


Twinns and I 
John Howse James Hows® y® short-livd 
Anne of John Howse once y® Endeared W-fe 
Life 
Whe Lost mine Own To Give thos? Babe’ Their 


in mind 
We? thre® though Dead yet Speake and put 
the Husband Father whom* we*® Left behin™4 
that we® were Howses only Made® of Clay 


stay 
and Calld For Could no Longe" with Him ~ 
but were Layd Here to tak® our Rest and Eas® 
He Please. 


by death who taketh whome and where 


In the churchyard of the adjoining parish is a remarkable 
tomb with a simple inseription— 
WILLIAM 
MORRIS 
1834-1896. 
A bay-wreath was hung upon it, and a small bay-tree has been 
ope at the head of the tomb. “Cut is the branch that grew 
ull straight.”—I am faithfully yours, F. E. Tompson. 





FAIRY TALES. 
7 OU ask me how it happens, 
If wonder-tales are true, 
That no kind-hearted fairy's 
Given wonder-gifts to you— 
Sing hey, the sword enchanted, 
Sing hey, the magic steed, 
No single thing you're granted 
That good knights-errant need ! 


Perhaps it is the fairies 
Are such old-fashioned folk 
That since you modern babies 
With the old traditions broke, 
And refused to grow in cabbages 
Like proper little elves, 
They've hid their favours from you 
And left you to yourselves. 


And yet not all-unfriended 
You travel to the earth, 
For angels have attended 
In the houses of your birth, 
And bring you out of heaven 
The moment you arrive 
Far lovelier gifts than even 
The fairies could contrive. 


And when it’s time to use them 
You'll learn of what avail 

Shall be the good sword Courage 
And Faith, the fairy mail— 

How Truth shall prove a talisman, 
And Will a wishing-cap, 

And Conscience best of talking-birds 
To warn you from mishap. 


And so on Hope’s bright charger 
Across the world you'll roam, 
Until the fated princess 
Is brought in triumph home: 





Then Love shall rule your kingdom, 
And it may be that you 

Will then teach other children 
How fairy tales come true! 


ARTHUR AUSTIN-JACKSON. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





“A Boy IN THE PENINSULAR WAR.” * 


E are all most warlike now,” writes Mr. 

Julian Sturgis in his preface to the memoir 
of his wife’s grandfather—Robert Blakeney, some 
time subaltern in the 28th Regiment of Foot. “ We 
are all most warlike now —even the peaceful 
guardians of the public purse and gentle editors 
who would not hurt a fly; and perhaps,” he con- 
tinues, “it is no bad thing to recall the horrors of a 
captured town, lest we take all war to be but glory 
and gaiety and something to read about in the papers.” 


Now, the evidence of Robert Blakeney is that 
not only of an eye-witness but of one who by no 
possible ingenuity can be misrepresented as a senti- 
mentalist. Blakeney joined his regiment in July, 
1804, at the tender age of fifteen—an age at which 
in a public school nowadays he would be beginning 
to construe Virgil and aspire to a place in the second 
eleven. The next year he was placed on its effective 
strength and promoted to a second-lieutenancy. He 
served in the Danish campaign of 1807, and returned 
only to be despatched to the Peninsula with Sir 
John Moore’s expedition. He bore his share in the 
heroic retreat on Corunna, and fought in the final 
battle: returned to England and took part in the 
Earl of Chatham's inglorious and funereal campaign 
on the Schelde: embarked again for the Peninsula 
in January, 1810: served in the battles of Barossa 
and Arroyo Molinos, in the storming of Badajoz, 
witnessed the capture of San Sebastian, and had 
his leg smashed by a shot in a gallant charge on 
the Nivelle: was invalided home after the 
severest sufferings, and on applying to the War 
Office for his just promotion (his appeal backed by 
warm letters of commendation from his superior 
officers, who knew what fighting was), received the 
usual cold neglect from the officials. He left the 
army in 1828; became Inspector of Police in Corfu ; 
next, Inspector of Health in the Island of Zante; 
and lastly, President of the Island of Paxo, a post 
which he held for twenty-one years, dying in 1858, 
at the age of sixty-nine. He had entered the army 
an ardent lad; he took cheerfully and performed 
gallantly all the fighting which came in his way and 
some more that he went to seek ; he left the army a 
disappointed man, but by no means a soured one— 
tolerant, rather, and wise, having learnt how little a 
man must expect, but without having learnt to think 
bitterly of past hardships or to forget the days of 
boyish ardour among big events. He married hap- 
pily, and wrote his memoirs in peace and with a 
simple mind, in one of the world’s paradises. “There 
came to him, while he was still young, a life of peace 
passed in a land of dreams. But the thoughts of 
the old soldier turned often to the more misty 
island of his birth, and to that famous peninsula 
made sacred to his memory by the blood of gallant 
comrades. His heart grew warm again as he sum- 
moned from the past the battles, sieges, fortunes of 
his adventurous boyhood, the happy days of youth, 
of friendship, and of war.” 


Now, when some of us, relying upon what we have 
read and upon a legitimate use of imagination, assert 
war to be a villainous business, never to be under- 
taken but under the solemnest sense of obligation, 
and then soberly and regretfully, to be resisted to 
the last by men of courage, even though resistance 
should bring that courage into hasty question, we 


* “4 Boy in the Peninsular War.’’ The Services, Adventures, and 
Experiences of Robert Blakeney, Subaltern in the 28th Regiment. An 
Autobiography. Edited by Julian Sturgis. London: John Murray. 
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stand open to one objection—that we do not exactly 
know what we are talking of. This is true, and the 
objection just—if it be applied also, as in fairness 
it should be, to the writers who incite to war. They 
have as little personal experience of it as we have. 
We are arguing, on each side, from what we have 
read or heard, not from what we have seen with 
our own eyes. It is easy for us to call them men 
of little imagination. Apparently it is just as easy 
for them to call us sentimentalists. I don’t exactly 
know what they mean, and have lived, though not 
long, yet long enough to see the name applied 
indiscriminately to objectors against slavery, against 
wife-beating, against lashing men (on whose spirit 
we rely in the last instance) with the “ cat,” against 
atrocious sentences from the Bench, against murder 
and rape in Armenia. I protest that, if only for 
the sake of pure English (in which I hops it is 
not sentimental to take, as an Englishman, some 
little interest), we shall have to be a trifle more 
precise upon tie mean‘nz of this word—say, when 
Dr. Murray’s dictionary reaches the letter S. Mean- 
while it is a portly, elastic term of abuse, a sewer 
to convey very nearly what you please. 


But it cannot by any twisting be applied to 
Robert Blakeney ; and that is why I venture to call 
the attention of some of our fire-eaters to Robert 
Blakeney’s report of what he saw in Badajoz in 
April, 1812 :— 


There was no safety for the women even in the churches; 
and any who cateed or offered resistance were sure to get 
shot. Every house presented a scene of plunder, debauchery, 
and bloodshed, committed with wanton cruelty on the persons of 
the inhabitants by our soldiery ; and in many instances I beheld 
the savages tear the rings from the ears of beautiful women who 
were their victims, and when the rings could not be immediately 
removed from their fingers with the hand, they tore them off with 
their teeth. . .. When the savages came to a door which had 
been locked or barricaded, they applied what they called the 
patent key; this consisted of the muzzles of a dozen firelocks 
placed close together against that part of the door where the 
lock was fastened, and the whole fired off together into the 
house and rooms regardless of those inside. . . . Men, women, 
and children were shot in the streets for no other apparent 
reason than pastime ; every species of outrage was publicly com- 
mitted in the houses, churches, and streets, and in a manner so 
brutal that a faithful recital would be too indecent and too 
shocking to humanity. Not the slightest shadow of order or 
discipline was maintained ; the officers durst not interfere. The 
infuriated soldiery resembled rather a pack of hell-hounds 
vomited up from the infernal regions for the extirpation of 
mankind than what they were but twelve short hours previously 
—a well-organised, brave, disciplined, and obedient British 
— and burning only with impatience for what is called 
glory. 


There are some pages full of detailed description, 
though Blakeney protests that no account could 
possibly come near depicting the truth. And, as 
all the world knows, these horrors were repeated 
at the fall of San Sebastian. Wellington's trained 
soldiery, in short, behaved in 1812 precisely as 
Morgan’s crew of buccaneers behaved at Panama 
in 1670. If that interval of time made no difference 
whatever between an undisciplined and a disciplined 
army, I want to know if the interval between 1812 
and 1900 is going to make all the difference in the 
world between two disciplined armies? “ The officers 
durst not interfere.” On the fourth day, to be sure, 
Wellington marched a regiment into the town to 
restore order, and set up gallows here and there; 
but after three days of it even the strongest 
stomachs must have felt sated. And, as we have 
seen, the same wild indiscipline was repeated 
at San Sebastian. Are we to suppose, then, that 
Lord Wolseley or Lord Kitchener will be able to 
command a discipline which the first British general 
of this century—a man noted asa rigid disciplinarian 
—was entirely unable to enforce? Or may we not 
rather assume that feats such as the storming of 
Badajoz can only be carried through by inciting the 
devil in men, and allowing him an unchecked run for 
his service? And, if so, are there not some things in 
human nature which our truculent journalists have 
been leaving out of account of late ? 








A writer in the Star newspaper has been advising 
me to turn my attention from newspapers and 
endeavour to abate the excess of bloodshed in 
modern novels. He writes in a pleasantly ironical 
vein, as may be seen from his contention that 
“newspapers ought to be subsidised by the Peace 
Society, for they spend vast sums in making their 
readers sick of war before it begins."" Well, that, to 
be sure, is one way of looking at it. But I think he 
carries irony a trifle too far when he continues, “ We 
all pretend to hate war, but do we? I know I don’t, 
and I know you don't, for we were both disappointed 
when the Fashoda fire was put out.” Now I cling 
with some tenacity to my small share of humour, 
but I have reached an age to recognise that—since 
the world contains a fair proportion of fools—the 
sprightliest writer owes some respect to the chance of 
his being taken seriously, and that therefore when he 
is dealing with matters of real gravity he should be 
careful how he runs the risk. We are not all De 
Quinceys; and until we are sure we have his gift we 
may be fairly certain that jesting on essentially 
serious subjects is a dangerous game. I cannot, for 
instance, believe that the writer I have quoted would 
jest about religion. Yet is it much more defensible 
—when he comes to think—to regret in jest that we 
have avoided a war which might easily have brought 
on innocent women such horrors as Robert Blakeney 
witnessed in Badajoz? 


For the rest—and to come too late to my 
business as reviewer—this autobiography not only 
justifies Mr. Julian Sturgis’s pious editing but 
deserves far more than he claims for it. Amid the 
crowd of biographies and autobiographies it has 
what Sir Joshua with a snap of finger and thumb 
called “ that.” Its fate lies on the knees of the gods, 
and it is likely enough to go the smooth way into 
oblivion. And yet it ought to live: it is as honest 
as daylight even in its fine passages—its somewhat 
schoolboyishly fine passages ; a genuine—and apart 
from its moving themes—an engaging book. As a 
piece of composition it has its obvious faults; but a 
gay and gallant spirit keeps it amiable from cover to 
cover. If anyone desires to make acquaintance with 
a modest and true man; not too wise to understand 
enthusiasm ; brave and yet able to distinguish a good 
cause from a bad one; an Englishman good to smile 
at now and then but exceedingly good to make a 
friend of ; he is to be found in these pages. 


A.T.Q.C. 








REVIEWS. 


BISHOP WALSHAM HOW. 


Bishop WatsHam How: A Mewmorr. By Frederick 
Douglas How. London: Isbister & Co. 


JISHOP WALSHAM HOW was a man of an 

) arranging mind, an affectionate heart, a passion- 
ate hortatory instinct, and the temperament which in 
a philosopher is called “introspective,” “spiritual” ina 
divine. His organising power and his restless effusive- 
ness equipped him for an episcopal mission in partibus 
infidelium ; and when, after twenty-eight years in 
a country parish, Fortune—sera tamen—made of him 
an East London Bishop, it was felt that he had 
found his place. The career called for and would 
have furnished a brief, interesting memoir; the 
“ Life” before us is long, profusely padded, and dull. 
That “anyone” can write a biography is a calami- 
tous but enduring heresy; and of all unpractised 
hands the least fitted for so exceptional a task are 
the hands of son or daughter, in whom intimate 
knowledge and warm regard are intensified by filial 
reverence, not tempered by frank criticism, and who 
view all words and acts through an affectionate 
haze obscuring to proportional adjustment of their 
value. “Too much spun ont, especially in giving 
too many letters on the same subject,” the Bishop's 
own remark on reading Parcell’s “ Life of Manning,” 
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applies in a greater degree to his own biography. 
There are long, unnecessary extracts from his 
sermons; his theological views, capable of a terse 
summary illuminated by a few short quotations, are 
expanded in a series of treatises; details of his 
various appointments are uselessly multiplied; a 
wholly unfruitful account of the erection of the 
Wakefield See-house fills more than twelve pages; 
letters without end are printed conveying mere 
complimentary goodwill from writers of no great 
mark. These things and many more are interesting 
to a man’s family, to his converts, colleagues, clergy ; 
aggravating to the general reader, who would grate- 
fully accept a definite and rememberable present- 
ment of a life which unquestionably deserves a 
record. 

Born in 1823, he passed from Shrewsbury to 
Oxford, where he received his impulse to a clerical 
life, became curate to Mr. Claughton of Kidder- 
minster, married, was presented by his father to 
the rectory of Whittington in Shropshire. He 
worked hard in school and parish, was made Rural 
Dean and Proctor in Convocation, taking part also, 
without apparent qualification, in the revision of 
the Authorised Version of the Bible. At the age of 
twenty-five he had put out a devotional book called 
“Plain Words,” publishing some years later a 
Commentary on the Gospels, both of which, we are 
told, attained a large circulation. A strong via 
media speech at a Church Congress advertised him 
outside his diocese; hymns from his pen found 
their way into church collections; and in 1869 a 
“retreat,” condacted in his parish by the present 
Bishop of Lincoln, revealed to him his own remark- 
able powers as an Impressionist preacher. He flung 
himself eagerly into his new experience, gaining far 
and wide renown ; we hear of his missions, medita- 
tions, Ember addresses, Passion services, “ Quiet 
days,” in every part of England, evoking from his 
friend Archdeacon Norris an interesting caution 
against the danger of “this constant forcing to the 
surface of your very deepest emotions.” Peril there 
was, no doubt; but he seems to have escaped it ; his 
unfeigned humility and general healthiness of nature 
saved him from the cant and Pharisaism into which 
paragons of the Synagogue often fall. A desire to 
condense and utilise this scattered energy led to an 
offer from Bishop Jackson of the suffragan see of 
East London; the proposal hangs fire through 
twenty tedious pages, but is at last confirmed; a 
home was found at Clapton, and a rich sinecure 
City living provided the endowment. He found 
700,000 people, for the most part lowest of the low, 
an insufficient band of disheartened, jaded clergy, 
lay-workers altogether wanting, services slovenly 
and inadequate. Improved machinery was the 
immediate requisite ; an East London Church Fund, 
initiated at a Mansion House meeting, soon brought 
in from £11,000 to £18,000 a year; additional 
ministers, clerical and lay, male and female, were 
imported; special missions placed under suitable 
evangelists; a smaller and a _ larger Council, 
assisting and controlled by the Bishop, wielded 
the new organisation; and the Bishop himself 
not only acted as commander -in-chief but 
carried his ubiquitous activity and his missionary 
experience into every parsonage, parish, slum. He 
entertained all his clergy once a week, frequently 
visiting their homes, spending Sundays with them 
in turns. Bag in hand, running to catch trams and 
omnibusesr, he became a familiar figure in the 
Hackney, Bethnal Green, and Stepney streete. 
Great curiosity was excited amongst the natives by 
the novel sight; new lights poured in upon them as to 
his hat and apron, his person, and especially his legs. 
Slowly they made out the nature of the new 
phenomenon, and he tells gleefully how “That's a 
Bishop ” was exchanged after a time for “ That’s the 
Bishop,” and finally for “ That’s owr Bishop.” 

He drew together and quickened the clergy, he 
conciliated Dissenters, distilled money from West- 
End pockets, sent West-End ladies slumming off the 
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Commercial Road; he stimulated School, College, 
University missions, the Eton, Christchurch, Mar. 
borough, Shropshire missions, and the Oxford House 
—how far did he reach the masses? The imperfect 
answer to this vital question is another of the weak 
points in the biography. We have single instance: 
of approval and appreciation, here from a trap 
conductor, there from a poor street girl, and we 
have one or two friendly sayings overheard—that 
is all. We know what Charles Lowder did, what 
Septimus Hansard did, for publicans and sinners, 
from the sinners’ many-tongued testimony ; their 
estimate of Walsham How is wanting in this volume, 
Perhaps the chorus was in dumb show, as in 
earliest English plays: anyhow he believed and 
rejoiced in his own success, refusing an offer of the 
bishopric of Manchester with an assurance to the 
Prime Minister that “he had given his heart and life 
to East London, and could not leave it.” There 
follows a painful episode. He held office under 
Bishop Jackson as virtually independent manager 
of his own vast eastern district, of course sub. 
ordinate to his chief, but free to concentrate himself 
on that single area, with a free hand, and with no 
external diocesan obligation. This economy was set 
at naught by Bishop Temple, who with characteristic 
bluntness—‘ There are no polished corners in our 
Temple,” said a Pauline dignitary—upset the estab- 
lished arrangement, whose continuance How had 
perhaps unwisely taken for granted, demanding 
that he should act as Suffragan generally throughout 
the diocese in aid of the principal Bishop, no longer 
administering separately the portion of it which he 
had made his own. “A hard trial, hard to bear 
patiently,” he calls it; he bore it with admirable 
magnanimity, and persistently laboured still; but 
his work’s hold upon him was loosened. Lookers- 
on were not so patient, nor, as we read, are we. 
Whether it was red-tape or jealousy, hierarchic 
punctilio or congenital imperiousness, it deprived 
East London of her Bishop. Had he known Dr. 
Temple in time, he would have taken Manchester ; 
as it was, he took Wakefield so soon as it was 
offered. Once more at sixty-six, like Tennyson's 
Ulysses, he would begin fresh work: “Old age 
had yet its honour and its toil.” In the smoky, 
smutty West Riding, where the very primroses 
in the hedges soiled his fingers as he plucked 
them, he created afresh the skilful organisation and 
recommenced the personal toil which he had hoped 
to carry out till death in London. We hear once 
more of money raised, new parishes constructed, 
fresh help imported; of hospitality and sacrifice, 
work and holiday, impetuous energy and quiet 
strength. Yorkshire seems to have been more 
responsive than Whitechapel—“ E-e-eh! he’s a grand 
old gentleman, our Beeshop!"’ was the North Country 
verdict. He interposed in the great colliery strike, 
exhorting men and masters to arbitration, in entire 
ignorance of trade disputes and of the difficulties 
with which that particular remedy is beset, and bis 
suggestions were rejected. At any rate, he recog- 
nised the duty of the Church in social questions, and 
so far claims our gratitude. The bishopric of 
Durham was pressed upon him by Lord Salisbury 
and refused; he felt unfeigned alarm lest the offer 
of York should follow; he was tired of changes. 
For the great change he had not long to wait; he 
died, after a short illness, in 1897. 

His minor characteristics may be briefly noticed. 
Theologically he was in all points moderate, a High 
Churchman of the Keble type, with strong hostility 
to doctrinal and ritual excesses; he held the 
“spiritual” interpretation of the Eucharist, objected 
to habitual confession, desired the removal of the 
damnatory clauses from the Athanasian Creed, dis- 
liked and refused to wear elaborate vestments. He 
had not the vulgar clerical horror of science, accept- 
ing Darwin's teaching, probably with no clear under- 
standing of all that it involved: his sermon before 
the British Association in 1887 won respectful ap- 
proval from Huxley. He was a good systematic 
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English botanist, his various gardens being stocked 
with curiosities, and a plant-hunting ramble one 
of his favourite recreatione. He was also a keen 
angler, his records of slaughter sometimes being rather 
barbarous. He had not laid to heart Wordsworth’'s 
familiar lines, though, to be sure, their author was a 
fisherman. He was passionately fond of children, 
caressing, romping, story-telling, breaking in upon the 
solemnities of an infant school with a recitation of 
Humpty Dumpty. Of his hymns, a few, perhaps 
only a few, will stand the test of time. A hymn 
is born of self-analysing emotion rather than of 
poetic feeling, and appeals exclusively to those with 
whose devotional enthusiasm it vibrates in harmony; 
probably no first-rate poet has written a good hymn. 
Undoubtedly, among existing hymns some of his may 
take high rank; their popularity was shown by the 
selection of his pen for the production of the Jubilee 
hymp, whose satisfying metrical ring would have 
fairly voiced the national feeling even without its 
happy setting by Sir Arthur Sullivan. Facsimiles of 
both are given in this volume. So we take of hima 
reverent, admiring leave, as of a good, brave, serious, 
single-hearted, successful man. He was laid to rest 
beside his wife, hard by his Whittington home. A 
figure of the Good Shepherd, in relief upon a tall 
churchyard cross, appropriately surmounts his grave. 


A PERIOD OF TRANSITION. 


Tue Navy In THE Civit War: THe BLOCKADE AND THE 
Cruisers. By James Russell Soley, Professor, United 
States Navy.—Tne Guiry anp INLAND WATERS. By 
A. T. Mahan, Captain, United States Navy.—Tue ATLANTIC 
Coast. By Daniel Ammen, Rear-Admiral, United States 
Navy. 3 vols. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


Tuese three volumes, first published in 1883, had, 
we believe, no great popular success, owing to the 
idea then prevalent that the War of Secession was 
essentially a soldiers’ war; that the part taken in 
it by the navy was altogether subservient to that 
of the army, which, though no doubt assisted by 
the naval operations, could have done very well 
without them. The later writings of Captain Mahan 
have been mainly instrumental in bringing about a 
clearer and more correct understanding of what 
was done; and both in the United States and in 
Europe a large public, independent of the pro- 
fessional, have begun to realise that, great as was 
the work performed by the army, it was to a very 
large extent the work of the navy which rendered 
it possible. This, and the increased demand for 
anything naval after the victory at Santiago de 
Cuba, may probably be taken as the cause of a 
re-issue of these interesting volumes, which, taken 
together, are a full and satisfactory history of the 
Civil War in its more purely naval aspect. It has, 
of course, been very generally known that the 
ultimate victory of the Northerners was largely 
due to the strict blockade by which they were able, 
from the first, to close the southern ports, thus 
depriving the Confederates of all the advantages 
which a free intercourse with Europe would have 
given them. The command of the inland waters of 
the Chesapeake was also an important feature of 
the blockade. Inside the Capes of Virginia the land 
is so cut up by arms of the sea and by navigable 
rivers, that the command of the sea gives command 
of the land, as we found out to our cost in 1781, 
and as, in a contrary sense, the Americans learned 
again in 1814. It was here, then, that in March, 
1862, a very distinct issue was fought out. Ona 
March 8th, the old wooden frigate, Merrimac, rudely 
converted by the Confederates into the semblance 
of an ironclad, coming down from Norfolk, smashed 
up and stink the Cumberland, and seemed on the 
point of establishing the sea-power of the South. 
As Professor Soley has well put it—“‘A roadstead 
whose occupation was of the highest strategic 
importance was about to pass into the hands of the 
enemy; and the proposed plan of an invasion of 





the Peninsula would be rendered impracticable if 
the army’s base and communications were threatened 
by the Merrimac.” Given the command of the 
interior waters to the Oonfederates, and the naval 
development which would have accompanied and 
grown out of it, the course of the struggle must 
have been widely different from what it actually 
was, from what it was determined to be by the 
celebrated duel between the Monilor and the 
Merrimac on March 9th. From the purely naval 
point of view the actions of the 8th and 9th of 
March, 1862, were important as deciding in a 
manner which could be understood, even by the 
man in the street, the relative value of wooden and 
ironclad ships of war; but in the eyes of the general 
public, their strategic significance has been lost in 
the glare of the battles which were fought on land, 
and the widespread interest of the campaigns which 
might have had a very different result but for 
the opportune arrival of the J/onitor in Hampton 
Roade. 

In the Chesapeake the question at issue at the 
time was almost purely strategical. In the Missis- 
sippi the operations, though strategically necessary, 
were of an altogether unique importance from the 
political point of view. ‘It was impossible,” says 
Captain Mahan, “that the already powerful and 
fast-growing north-western States should see with- 
out grave dissatisfaction the outlet of their great 
highway pass into the hands of a foreign power. 
Even before the war the necessity to those States 
of controlling the river was an argument against 
the possibility of disunion, at least on a line cross- 
ing it.” So strong, indeed, was this feeling known 
to be that it was at one time confidently anticipated 
on the one hand, seriously apprehended on the other, 
that the north-western States might throw in their 
lot with the Confederates in order to secure the free 
navigation of the river to its mouth. It was this 
anticipation, this apprehension, which gave the very 
exceptional interest to the struggle; and when, 
point by point, the Federal river service had cleared 
the passage till only Vicksburg remained in the 
hands of the Confederates, the enormous importance 
of the post was felt by both of the belligerents. It 
is scarcely too much to say that for months the 
permanence or the dissolution of the Union hung on 
the reduction or the defence of Vicksburg. The 
navy and army had to unite their forces to win it; 
but that once achieved the Mississippi was open ; 
the political danger was past; the strategical gain 
was present. The command of the inland waters in 
the west, as in the east, was in the hands of the 
Federals; and it was left mainly to the army to 
bring the work to the end which the successes of the 
navy had rendered inevitable. 


IMPERIAL SPAIN. 
Spain: Irs Greatness AND Decay (1479-1788). By 
Martin A. S. Hume. With an Introduction by Edward 
Armstrong. Cambridge: University Press. 


Dr. PrRorHERO is to be congratulated on this latest 
contribution to the “Cambridge Historical Series.” 
Major Hume's volume is in all respects worthy of 
the great reputation which he has won as an expert 
in the domain of Spanish history, and it comes not a 
day too soon. Hitherto readers have been depend- 
ent upon antiquated summaries or upon the hasty 
compilations of mere bookmakers whose ignorance 
and assurance matched their style. Major Hume's 
knowledge is as complete as possible, and to a perfect 
mastery of his material he adds an impartiality and 
luminous insight which are exceedingly rare. The 
musty commonplaces of his predecessors give place 
to the assured results of modern scholarship, and a 
philosophic exposition of cause and effect is substi- 
tuted for the childish conjectures of illiterates. His 
wide and deep acquaintance with the immense 
literature of his subject, his singular grasp of detail, 
and his cold lucidity have enabled him to present us 
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with an historical handbook, convincing, brilliant, 
and final in its kind. This is no dry chronicle, but a 
vivid and picturesque transcript of events. 

In his “ Philip II.” the writer had already shown 
that he possessed two gifts of primary importance 
for successful historical work : a remarkable freedom 
from prejudice and a power of sympathetic imagi- 
nation which enabled him to interpret ideals and 
policies of which he disapproved. And on every 
page of his new book we find the same moderation, 
the same discretion, the same fine sense of historical 
perspective. In his preface Major Hume suggests 
the true explanation of the catastrophes which 
he records. What to contemporaries seemed the 
definitive triumph of Spain has proved to be her 
ruin. Her inheritance of dominion in Central Europe, 
her acquisition of Flanders, Naples, Sicily, and the 
Western Indies, gave her the foremost place among 
the Powers; France, England, Austria, the German 
princelings envied her, courted her, fought her as 
the occasion offered, but it never occurred to them 
that her policy was condemned to failure. In their 
eyes her offencé was that she had too greatly 
succeeded, and their ambition was to follow in her 
wake. Against their own wil), English and French 
kings and statesmen were compelled to make the 
fortunes of their own countries by allowing the 
slow development of industrial production, and by 
sanctioning the practical compromises which make 
up the political education of a people. Empires 
and continents did not fall into their hands, and 
it is more than likely that Elizabeth envied the 
irresponsible authority of Philip, who, free from 
ministers and parliaments, guided Spain’s policy 
from the Escorial. At this point Major Hume enters 
upon his subject with five striking chapters which 
explain the failure of Philip's policy. The funda- 
mental idea of this policy was to establish by means 
of a dynastic union between England and Spain a 
world-power which, from London and Madrid, should 
rule Flanders and Italy, should hold the Mediter- 
ranean as a Spanish lake, should hem in France by 
sea and land till she sank to be a tributary State, 
and should treat America as an Anglo-Spanish 
province. Whether such a policy could ever have 
been brought about, and whether such a policy 
could have been maintained, is, indeed, doubtfal ; 
but Philip continued to nurse the dream during 
many years. He was a bigot, no doubt; but, as 
Major Hume shows, his statecraft was stronger than 
his religious eense. He burned Protestants not only 
because they were heretics, but because he regarded 
them as breakers of the law and political 
levellers. His fanaticism was always kept well 
in hand. He discountenanced persecution in 
England, and his pious scruples never hindered 
him from dealing faithfully with Paul IV., a 
Neapolitan Pope who cursed all Spaniards as “the 
vile and abject spawn of Jews, the dregs of the 
world.” It was a stroke of ill-luck for Philip 
that, owing to the circumstances of her birth, 
Elizabeth could not afford to recognise that Papal 
supremacy to which the Spaniards professed a 
platonic attachment. The Armada was to do by 
force what cajolery had failed to accomplish. 
Everybody knows how that attempt ended, but 
the story is once more told by Major Hume with 
great vivacity and clearness. Henceforward Spain's 
course is downward. Disasters followed fast and 
faster. The failure in Fianderse, the rising in 
Aragon, the escape of Antonio Perez, the sack of 
Cadiz by Essex, proved Spain’s weakness to the 
world. Santa Cruz, Alba and Farnese died of 
grief and shame. Supple drudges like Ruy Gomez, 
crafty scoundrels like Perez, were only ministers 
in name. Philip would rule alone, and the burden 
crushed him. He laboured terribly, conscientiously, 
but to no purpose. Maladministration became uni- 
versal, and every sort of economic error was 
committed. The expulsion of the Moriscos from 
Andalusia, the destruction of great industries by 
sumptuary laws, the attempt to suppress the 





exportation of bullion, the ceaseless stream of 
emigrants to the Indies, all these blunders cogt 
Spain her life. 

They were not wholly Philip's fault: they formed 
part of the rigid system which he inherited, ang 
which he developed with unsleeping energy. His 
successor, Philip IIL, had it in his power to redeem 
his country by a moderately good administration: 
but the foolish, indolent, devout man was ruled by 
Lerma, whose policy was dictated by the clergy, 
The Andalusian Moriscos had been expelled in the 
previous reign ; but a Moorish colony still remained 
in Valencia, and at the suggestion of Ribera, the 
Valencian Archbishop, the expulsion of these indus. 
trious workers was carried out. It is a lamentable 
blot upon the memory of Cervantes that, in the 
colloquy between Cipion and Berganza, he incites his 
masters to strong action against these “ vipers” ip 
much the same spirit as M. Drumont writes to-day. 
To all seeming Philip IV.’s reign opened with 4 
splendid promise. His Court was the envy of al) 
Europe. Mariana showed what history can become 
in the hands of a man of genius. Lope’s fame was 
at its height, Alarcon and Tirso de Molina filled the 
Madrid theatres, Calderon was the Court poet, and 
Velazquez the Court painter. States, however, live 
not by literature alone. The old tradition of Spanish 
policy persisted. Spain was to be ruled by one 
man—by the King or by a favourite. Olivares, as 
Major Hume points out, was something of a states. 
man; but he had not the strength to break with the 
past, and his government was signalised by the 
victories of Condé, the loss of Portugal, of Rous- 
sillon and Jamaica, the destruction of Spain’s sea 
power, the risings in Catalonia and Naples. The 
single fact that the population of Madrid shrank 
from 400,000 to 200,000 speaks for itself. During 
the reign of the idiot-king, Charles the Bewitched, 
Spain was at its nadir. Nithard, Valenzuela, and 
Mantilla are, so to say, caricatures of Lerma and 
Olivares. Anarchy was everywhere, for Charles, 
while he played with his marionettes and dwarfs, 
had not even the sense to choose a favourite. The 
Inquisition, ceasing to be the king’s servant, had 
become an instrument of vulgar, cruel superstition. 
When the accession of’ Philip V. “abolished the 
Pyrenees,’ some administrative order was restored 
by Frenchmen like Orry, by Frenchwomen like 
the celebrated Mme. d’Ursins, by Spaniards like 
Macenaz, Patiiio, and the Marquis de Castelar; but 
the strength of the country was exhausted by the 
War of the Succession, and it was not till 1720 that 
Philip V. really reigned. It was too late: he had 
sunk into religious melancholy, and, four years 
afterwards, following the example set by Charles V,, 
he abdicated in favour of his son, Louis the Well- 
Beloved. The sudden death of the latter recalled 
Philip to the headship of the State, but he remained 
a mere figure-head, and the real rulers of Spain were 
Cardinal Alberoni, Patifio, and “the Termagant.” 
Elizabeth Farnese. In politics, as Mr. Morley has 
said, men must be content with the second best: it 
is due to the Termagant to say that, with all her 
mistakes, she had the strength to break with France, 
and that, by the Vienna Treaty of 1731, she restored 
Spain to its old place among the great Powers of 
Europe. 

The following reigns reaped the harvest. Ensenada 
recreated the Spanish navy, built roads, encouraged 
manufactures, opened up Spanish mines; while 
Carvajal and Wall, by their peaceful foreign policy, 
gave the country breathing-time. The Inquisition stil! 
existed, but its claws were pared and its fangs drawn 
—-a concordat put the relations between Church and 
State on a proper footing. In less than thirty years the 
population rose from eight millions and a half to ten 
millions and a quarter. For the first time during 
two centuries Ferdinand VI. found a surplus in the 
Treasury. His half-brother, Charles III, took to 
himself Ministers like Oranda, Muzquiz, and Florida- 
blanca, whose liberal zeal often exceeded their 
discretion ; yet withal, the Jesuits were suppressed, 
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education was secularised, & police and postal 
system organised, and taxation diminished, savings 
banks, hospitals, poor-houses sprang up on all sides, 
the army was remodelled after the Prussian pattern, 
and a new Spain appeared. At this point Major 
Hume brings his work to a close. It is to be hoped 
that at no distant time he will tell the story of the 
last hundred years with the combination of accuracy 
and brilliance which make the present volume a 
model handbook. Not only has he given us the best 
book of its kind in English; he has given us some- 
thing better than Spain herself can boast. 


BISHOP WILSON’S “MAXIMS.” 


Maxims oF Prety anp or CurisTianity. By Thomas 
Wilson, D.D. A New Edition, with Preface and Notes by 
Frederic Relton. London: Macmillan & Co. 


Dr. JoHNSON used to say that “to think on Bishop 
Wilson with veneration is only to agree with the 
whole Christian world.” Thomas Wilson was a 
saint and a gentleman. He maintained the special 
charm and dignity of the English Church, while at 
the same time he showed in a pre-eminent degree 
“the sense of practical Christianity.” He might 
serve as a type of the best kind of clergyman, the 
type our great writers have delighted to draw, 
from Chaucer, with his “pore persone of a toun,” 
down to our own day. Bishop Wilson was beyond 
most of his fellows in the eighteenth century, “ riche 
of holy thought and werk.” His “ work” belongs 
almost wholly to the Isle of Man, where he laboured 
as bishop for nearly sixty years (1697-1755); but 
his “holy thought” has spread everywhere, and is 
known and loved in all the Churches. The man 
himself, in his own time, drew all good men to him. 
“The Papists loved and esteemed him,” and often 
used to attend his sermons and his prayers; Pro- 
testant Nonconformists found their way even to the 
Communion service; the very Quakers—the few 
who resided on the island—“ visited, loved, and 
respected him.” 

Bishop Wilson is best known to-day by his 
“ Sacra Privata,” the book he meant for the world ; 
but the “ Maxims,” here published in a handsome 
and convenient form amongst the very earliest 
issues of the English Theological Library, were 
only intended in the first instance for himself, 
They formed, indeed, originally a kind of common- 
place book or journal in which he made notes for 
his own use, or entered extracts from the books 
which he was reading. In them we have his 
thoughts in germinal form before they were 
smoothed and expanded in the ‘‘ Sacra Privata” and 
in his edition of the Bible. They have, as Matthew 
Arnold, who admired them greatly, pointed out in 
his “ Calture and Anarchy,” something “ peculiarly 
sincere and first hand about them.” They are 
often broken utterances—thoughts left unfinished 
with an abrupt “etc.”—roughly forged oug of the 
deep experiences of a man of quite rare common 
sense and real spiritual insight. Such a book as 
Bishop Wilson’s “‘ Maxims,” written from the heart, 
appealing to the heart, does not lend itself to the 
purposes of an ordinary review. “I hope to look 
into his books with other purposes than those of 
criticism,” said Dr. Johnson; “and, after their 
perusal, not only to write but to live better.” 
Twelve hundred short sentences and little para- 
graphs—“ Proverbs of Wisdom” as they have been 
called—are not to be read through at a sitting. 
They can only be read properly when they are 
“looked into” with a direct aim at practice. 
_ In this edition the maxims have been rearranged 
in & convenient order, though the original headings 
and divisions of Cruttwell, the first editor, have 
been preserved. In his notes Mr. Relton has done 
good service by printing in full the quotations 
referred to in the text, because “experience shows 
that references are not looked up ;” and the author, 
especially such an author as Bishop Wilson, loses 


his pains unless the passages he expects his readers 
to find are found for them by a pious editor. 


SAVAGERY IN THE PACIFIC. 
THroucH New GUINEA AND THE CANNIBAL COUNTRIES. 


By H. Ca g tie With Illustrations and Map, 
London : T isher Unwin. 


THE general reader will find in this record of two 
voyages, in 1894 and 1895-97, many passages to 
enjoy. In their main purpose, the collection of 
specimens of natural history, these voyages were 
abundantly successful, bringing home altogether 
83,104 samples, including 50,000 coleoptera and 30,000 
lepidoptera, not a few of them belonging to hitherto 
unknown species. The author also, however, took 
record of the long panoramic succession of strange 
and ever-changing picturesque views along the line 
of route. Happily, too, he did not neglect to enlist 
the service of the camera, now recognised as an in- 
dispensable part of the equipment of a geographical 
expedition. Photographic illustrations, beautifully 
distinct and vivid, succeed one another in close series 
all through the book, constituting its most pictur- 
esque and not least instructive feature. To the 
everyway much-dressed Londoner ensconced in his 
cosy chair, it should be more a sensation than the 
latest novel yields, to gaze through this book on a 
wide range of contemporary human life lived as 
frankly naked, masculine and feminine indiscrimin- 
ately from birth to death, as the life of the ourang- 
outang in the woods. The book does not aspire to 
the order of classic travels which, like Humboldt’s, 
are not content with censational novelty even of 
hair-raising excitement, but crave to integrate the 
new with nature and human experience at large. 
Like his camera, the author is satisfied with the 
sensational impression, nor bothers to search beyond 
the image painted on his eye. His successive entries 
are often hardly more than empiric jottings of per- 
sonal impressions of the moment, not brought into 
relation with previous impressions nor reserved for 
comparison with later. The reader hardly ever 
catches a wide, connected view. On the way, eg., 
from Astrolabe Bay to “the mountain on our side 
of the river,” forty-two geographical miles inland, 
the route is not mapped, and the position of villages 
passed is wholly undetermined for thereader. From 
the summit of this ‘‘ mountain” the author wiped 
away the “ Bismarck mountains,” concluding that 
the “discoverers” had mistaken Albert Victoria 
for a more northern range. While the matter of 
the book is disjointed and scrappy, the style is art- 
less and slipshod, culminating in such a choice speci- 
men of constructive skill as “the roads, which are 
continually being swept, cause a complete absence 
of dust.” Unintentionally, the book is readable as 
personal adventure, yet contains also many import- 
ant pickings, such as the description of the great 
festival the author witnessed in German New Guinea 
and in an island off New Hanover; the account of 
the Frenchman, once a convict, now head of a large 
native Brigham Young establishment, and driving a 
flourishing trade in the Bismarck Archipelago. In 
New Britain the author met chiefs, each with a stock 
of slaughter-slaves—so many killed every other day 
for the big man's table. Cruising through Solomon 
Islands, the author noted “ many natives bearing un- 
mistakable Hebraic features.” In the heart of the 
Australian desert also Mr. Carnegie recently met 
savages of strongly pronounced Jewish physiognomy. 


AN EMPIRE - BUILDER. 


Epwakp Gipson WAKEFIELD. By R. Garnett, C.B., LL.D. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

THIS monograph which Dr. Garnett contributes 

to the “Builders of Greater Britain” series is a 

careful and scholarly performance — Dr. Garnett’s 

name is sufficient guarantee for that ; moreover, it 





is presented in an interesting and agreeable manner 
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—Dr. Garnett’s name is guarantee for that also. 
The biographer justifies his subject, and yet one 
cannot wonder that the public turns a deaf ear 
to Wakefield's claims. The early history of our 
colonies, except as a history of discovery and 
adventure, lacks human interest. It is full of 
details like those of municipal organisation. When 
most successful, the methods of its attainment seem 
commonplace; or again, the men are forgotten, the 
very success of their work has obliterated the record. 
They are immured in it, as human beings were, 
according to an old superstition, immured in the 
buildings they had helped to erect. Wakefield did 
not visit any of our colonies till late in life; he 
was concerned in their planting and development, 
but at home he worked, and his energy was 
spent in overcoming the vis inertia of the Colonial 
Office. Thue, to the general reader Wakefield is almost 
solely known by two things, a passage in Mill's 
* Political Economy "and a Gretna Green quasi-crimi- 
nal legend! How difficult to imagine two spheres of 
human activity more widely apart! Dr. Garnett says: 
“ By the mass of his countrymen at home he is chiefly 
remembered by the one incident in his career which 
he would have wished to be forgotten.” But as long 
as human nature remains what it is, the general will 
neglect the theories of political economy for romances 
of passion and crime, and of such the abduction of 
Ellen Turner is almost the strangest. Wakefield 
came of a good family; he had excellent prospects ; 
he had married a devoted and charming wife, whose 
early loss he had deeply mourned. He was thirty 
years old when he engaged in a conspiracy to abduct 
Miss Ellen Turner, daughter of a wealthy Cheshire 
manufacturer. The proposed bride was a school- 
girl, and on the pretence of her father’s illness she 
was induced to leave her school near Liverpool that 
she might see her parent. Once away she was told 
that her father’s affairs were in a desperate condi- 
tion, and that the only way to retrieve them was by 
& marriage with Wakefield. The proposed bride- 
groom was a handsome young man, she was a 
romantic schoolgirl, and seems to have been 
easily persuaded. There was a Gretna Green 
marriage, but a week after the pair were run to 
earth at Calais by the bride’s furious and deter- 
mined relatives. Dr. Garnett has omitted to quote 
Wakefield's half-ludicrous, half-pathetic excuse for 
submitting to a separation. ‘‘They quoted William 
and Mary upon me till I was tired of their Majesties’ 
names.” Wakefield returned to England, and 
was, together with several of his relatives, tried 


and condemned; his sentence was three years’ 
imprisonment, 
To the superficial observer all this might 


prove Wakefield part rogue, part fool; the hero of 
an unsuccessful crime usually seems that, but the 
records of Gretna Green are full of cases where the 
marriage was a success and the hero poses as Prince 
Charming. Usually the lady’s relatives thought it 
best to hush up the matter, and make the best of the 
bargain such as it was. Butthen in this case Wake- 
field had not lived as husband with his wife; 
he would not, he said, until the relatives were 
reconciled. Had he been less particular there would 
probably have been no prosecution. With it all a 
epecial Act of Parliament (7 & 8 Geo. IV. c. 66) was 
required to put an end to the marriage. Wakefield 
was heard against it at the bar of the House of 
Lords, but to no purpose. All this had a profound 
effect on Wakefield; as Dr. Garnett saye, it 
destroyed the careless man of fashion in him, but 
it deepened the purpose of the man of ideas. First 
he was occupied with prison reform—his “ Punish- 
ment of Death” may still be read with interest for 
its powerful pictures of old Newgate. It was in 
prison, too, that he wrote his “ Letter from Sydney "’ 
which contained the germs of his famous theory. 
Reduced to its simplest expression it may be thus 
put. Intending colonists are to be carefully selected 
as to age and occupation, as to their own needs and 
capabilities, and as to the needs and capabilities 





of their destined home. Colonies are to be, in 
with Lord Norton’s words, “ extensions of England 
the same constitution as at home.’ To us these 
‘things seem truisms, but the theory had to be 
worked out with infinite detailin the teeth of selfish 
opposition and official ignorance. For the story we 
must refer the reader to Dr. Garnett’s masterly 
biography. 





THE COMPLETE ARTILLERIST. 


FIELD ARTILLERY WITH THE OTHER ARMS. By Major 
E. 8. May, R.H.A. London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


MaJor MAy handles military topics with a freshness 
and vigour which reminds one of his German name- 
sake, the author of the “ Tactical Retrospect.” He 
has the rare merit of being well acquainted with 
military history and well informed about foreign 
opinion without being a mere retailer of other men’s 
views. We have only to complain that he should 
give us a book so well worth not only reading but 
referring to, and yet furnish such scanty means of 
reference. There is no index, and the table of 
contents is a mere list of chapter-headings. A little 
more pains, too, might well be spent on literary 
finish. “Now it is because it promotes ... that 
makes military history so valuable” (p. 22); “it 
would not be necessary to do more than concentrate 
fire in the way I have mentioned for more than 
brief intervals” (p. 40); “the whole of the German 
batteries were not all engaged” (p. 61): these are 
by no means all the sentences that need amending. 
There are also several misprints, such as “ accounted” 
for “recounted,” “resistance” for “insistence” 
(pp. 13, 27). 

The last chapter, which discusses the quick- 
firing gun question, is the one to which readers will 
be apt to turn first. How the torpedo-boat called 
the quick-firing gun into existence, which made it 
necessary to invent smokeless powder, which again 
gave birth to small-bore magazine-rifles, and has 
made it urgent to increase the power of field 
artillery to match the progress in infantry fire; all 
this is clearly traced, and at the came time the 
difficulties that have hindered the adoption of 
quick-firing field guns are fully explained. The 
chief of these difficulties is the checking of recoil, or 
“jump,” as to which Sir George Clarke has lately 
made some important proposals, which are described 
in an appendix. One of these proposals is that the 
gun should be fired limbered up. “ Fixed ammuni- 
tion” also is not well suited to field guns, which 
must be jolted over rough ground. It is easily 
damaged sufficiently to jam in the bore of the gun; 
“while to endeavour to remove a jammed cartridge 
with a shell at the end of it from the fuse of which 
the safety pins have been detached opens up a 
prospect which a gunner will scarcely regard as an 
inviting one.” Nevertheless, in some way or other 
the obstacles must be got over. Some corps of the 
German,Army are already provided with quick-firing 
guns; and Major May rightly urges that we should 
lose no time in arriving at a pattern. He mentions 
in a footnote that since his chapter was written his 
battery has been carrying out experiments with 
such guns at Okehampton. 

Another fresh question which he treats of is the 
employment of horse artillery in conjunction with 
cavalry and mounted infantry in the wide turning 
movements which are likely to be a characteristic 
feature of the battles of the next war. Also he 
thinks it should be used freely in pursuits: “ Shells 
pursue more swiftly and relentlessly than even the 
very fleetest cavalry, and artillery fire should play 
its part in the demoralisation of the flying enemy 
in quite as marked a degree as do either horse or 
foot.” He is opposed, not only to “reserve” 
artillery, but to the present distinction between 
divisional and corps artillery. He would distribute 
all the field batteries among the divisions, with the 
exception of special pieces, such as howitzers, for 
high explosives. As he points out, the German 
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corps commanders had no scruple in seizing upon 
the divisional guns and sending them wherever they 
were most needed. But he hardly does justice to 
the other side of the question. In another con- 
nection he says: “A general should endeavour to 
control the action of his guns as long as possible ; 
should make it subordinate to the comprehensive 
scheme he has in view; should judge, if possible, for 
himself, and not relegate the handling of so im- 
portant a weapon to a_ subordinate, however 
capable.” For this reason a corps commander may 
well prefer not to put all his guns at the disposal of 
his divisional generals, for once engaged, he cannot 
easily withdraw them. 

One of the chief merits of this book is the 
aptness with which historical illustrations are 
brought forward; sometimes—as from the war of 
1870—to show how field guns should be handled, 
sometimes—as from the Russian operations at 
Plevna—to show how they should not be handled. 
It is a pity that the plans given in this and other 
cases are so very slight and rough; and it is a 
mistake, by-the-bye, to say that the second Griviza 
redoubt was thrown up during the September 
attack. The British two-deep line is also wrongly 
ascribed to Wellington. Before the Revolution, 
Dundas complained of the growing habit of fighting 
in two ranks as a bad practice brought over from 
America. In the first chapter the value of the 
study of military history is forcibly presented, but 
we cannot altogether agree with Major May in 
regretting that ‘‘we have so much tactics and so 
little history in the courses of study our regimental 
officers have to go through.” He says: “It will 
make little impression, perhaps, if you tell a boy or 
a man not to bathe in a particular place, because 
there are dangerous currents or weeds there, and he 
will very likely not heed you; but he will prick up 
his ears if you tell him that Jack So-and-so was 
drowned in that very spot five years ago.” This is 
not universally true. Many men of a practical turn 
of mind are without the historic sense, while others, 
again, will read history and be none the wiser for it. 
Examinations for promotion should be limited to 
tests of fitness, and small tactical problems serve 
this purpose better than historical questions, and if 
is much less easy to cram for them. What is really 
wanted is that, apart from these examinations, 
encouragement should be given to the study of 
military history as it is given to the study of 
modern languages. 


MAETERLINCK’S THREE DRAMAS FOR 
MARIONETTES., 


ALLADINE AND PALOMIDES, INTERIOR, AND THE DEATH 
or TrntTaGILes. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated 
by William Archer and Alfred Sutro. (Foreign Plays 
Series.) London: Duckworth & Co. 


THE editors of Messrs. Duckworth & Co.’s most 
attractive series of modern plays have done good 
service to literature in rescuing these three litile 
plays from the obscure pages of defunct periodicals, 
They were worth preserving in more permanent 
form. Their intrinsic merit is remarkable. They 
are, too, important contributions to literary history, 
for they illustrate the development of a genius 
which, unless criticism greatly errs, will, in days to 
come, create something supreme. 

These three “dramas for marionettes’’ were 
written five years ago. In discussing the theories 
advanced by M. Maeterlinck, the philosopher- 
essayist of ‘The Treasure of the Humble” and 
“Wisdom and Destiny,” readers have almost lost 
sight of M. Maeterlinck the dramatist. Yet in all 
the beauty and charm of the essays there is nothing, 
it seems to us, to compare with the magnificent 
dramatic power displayed in these little plays. Deep 
under the symbolism and mysticism and uncon- 
ventionality breathes the soul of a great dramatic 
artist. M. Maeterlinck the dramatist has yet to 
find himself. He has yet to understand that this 





symbolism, this mysticism, this unconventionality 
hinders rather than helps him, that his art has no 
need of them. He has much to learn, and he is 
hardly a willing student. But if, in the days when 
his mind was groping and dim, he could produce 
such a masterpiece of tragedy as Inferior, such a 
moving and pathetic scene as the death of Alladine 
and Palomides, surely we do not too greatly dare 
when we prophesy great things in the future. For 
M. Maeterlinck the essayist has in his later work 
attained to something like the clear light. 

M. Maeterlinck’s phrase, “dramas for marion- 
ettes"’ conveys in striking suggestion the central 
idea that binds together these three plays. They 
are deep studies in fatalism. At the time of their 
conception M. Maeterlinck looked on the world as on 
a puppet show; humanity was a crowd of dancing 
marionettes. Fate, a higher power, circumstance, 
Providence—call it what you will—someone, some- 
thing, somewhere held the strings and piped the 
tune, The characters in Alladine and Palomides, in 
Interior, in The Death of Tintagiles, are help- 
less children of circumstance. They live and act 
and die in spite of themselves. They stand puzzled 
before the eternal Whys?—in aimless, heartless 
manner they fight against some power that, un- 
heeding, tramples them under foot. This fatalistic 
idea is obviously in direct antagonism to M. Maeter- 
linck’s later teaching and belief. The text of “ The 
Treasure of the Humble,” and more especially of 
“ Wisdom and Destiny,” might, indeed, be taken from 
Mr. W. E. Henley’s declaration of mastery over fate, 
of command over soul. 

It has become the custom to regard M. Maeter- 
linck as, above all things, a symbolist, to search for 
the hidden meanings of his sentences. Those who 
enjoy such research will find much to attract them 
in these three dramas. For our part we would wish 
to dwell upon the dramatic power they display 
rather than upon their mystic significance. We 
must confess that the subtleties that doubtless lie 
hidden in the picture of the vast subterranean 
grottoes, the symbolic meaning of Alladine’s lamb 
that “stumbles on the slope of the drawbridge, 
misses its footing, and falls into the moat,” have 
failed to interest us. The reason is that our whole 
attention has been gripped by the drama as adrama, 
by the simple tragedy, so terrible in its simplicity. 

In each play the story is very short, the situation 
is almost commonplace. But each play is a page 
torn from the diary of existence. These marionettes 
are not wooden puppets. Fantastically named, 
in fantastic surroundings, they may be symbolic of 
many things; they are certainly symbolic of the 
pain and pathos of life. The wearing, hopeless fight 
against the unseen is still at the root of much of 
life’s most sorrowful tragedy. Somewhere, to-day, 
the last scene of Jnierior is being played in grim 
and deadly earnest to its exceeding bitter end. And 
in a few words M. Maeterlinck has brought all the 
pity of it home to us until the heart-strings quiver. 
That is the work of a master craftsman. 

We attempt no summary of these little plays. 
That would be unfair to reader and to writer. It is 
a pleasure to be able to refer all lovers of choice 
literature to the book itself. 


THE MAKING OF A MUSICIAN. 

Tue Mvusicran’s Prnermmace. A Study in Artistic Develop- 

ment. By J. A. Fuller Maitland. London: Smith, Elder 

& Co. 
THE object of this happily named book, as stated 
by its author in his introduction, is “to help, if it 
be possible, some of those who are on their way to 
become artists, but who do not know exactly where 
they stand, or in what respect they fall short of the 
artistic ideal.” 

It would seem to have struck Mr. Fuller Maitland 
as it struck the melancholy Jacques, that one man 
in his time plays many parts, his acts being seven 
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ages, for into seven parts the Musician's Pilgrimage 
is divided. 

The prodigy and the student (that is, the student 
as here presented) will probably take little interest 
in this Pilgrim’s Progress, but the others—the prig, 
the virtuoso, the amateur, the artist, and the veteran 
—will find themselves placed with unfailing accuracy, 
@ sympathetic regard being bestowed upon their 
individual peculiarities, which should win from them 
complete approval and grateful acknowledgment. 

We have all met the prig, but probably few of 
us have looked upon him with the kindly eye of 
this guide, philosopher, and friend, under whose 
banner he should place himself at once, in the hope 
of one day attaining the high position of the artist, 
which is thus beautifully set forth as the goal of 
the musician’s pilgrimage :— 

In any great performance something beyond and above any 
considerations of physique, something that reaches near to the 
ultimate mystery of personality, emerges, not by the player's 
own will or even consciousness, but yet quite as inevitably as 
the individuality of an actor impresses itself upon his audience, 
though all the time he plays he may be striving to forget him- 
self. And beside the ordinary manifestations of individuality, 
which are an all-important element in style, it sometimes seems 
as if the attainment of a perfect technique brought with it a 
certain unconscious faculty of self-revelation, as though the 
artist's character, as well as his personality, were inevitably laid 
open for the inspection of all who can interpret his message. In 
Mr. Hichens’s happy phrase, “ It is his al written in sound,” 


Mr. Fuller Maitland, as will be seen here, has 
been to the mountain top, and has looked into the 
promised land. What he has seen there he 
describes eloquently; but he has not trodden the 
stony path which leads thither, and his guidance 
through the first weary stages of the pilgrimage 
will scarcely prove helpful. It is evident that he 
is not sure of his ground himself, here and there 
his statements being strangely contradictory. For 
example, on pages 31-32 he says, “ The quick assimi- 
lation of what can be taught, facility in grasping 
the technical side of subject after subject—these are 
valuable gifts; but they are not always allied to 
originality, or to that kind of power which is 
destined to be felt in the world; and it is too easily 
overlooked that the highest development is usually 
the slowest.” 

It seems incredible that the man who has grasped 
these truths should be capable of making the follow- 
ing exaggerated assertion, which would be lament- 
able indeed if it were tenable :— 


The musical world has lately known a boy in his early teens, 
whose violoncello playing had all the qualities of the finished 
artist; and an Irish girl-violinist, who had attained by her 
ninth year all the earnestness, maturity of style, and intellectual 
balance which are the marks of the completely developed 
musician. 


Can the achievements of too clever children, 
brilliantly trained, be compared with the life-work 
of the perfect artist to which Mr. Fuller Maitland 
has paid the handsome tribute which I have already 
quoted ? 

It is, however, in his advice to the student—or, 
rather, to the guardians of the student—that the 
author of this little book is most at fault. The boy 
whose warped notions of propriety forbid “any 
other form of rowdiness than that which his own 
class permits,” and whose fastidious sense is out- 
raged by the disregard of the “ lesser social observ- 
ances’ common among the less highly bred scholars 
of an English academy, has so little of music in his 
soul that it was scarcely worth while to devote a 
chapter to his interests; for when he arrived at 
the end of his pilgrimage his performance would 
be interesting to nobody, though by it he stood 
revealed as the first gentleman of Europe. Such a 
boy had much better remain with his private music 
master in the exclusive atmosphere of Eton or Cam- 
bridge ; for at a foreign music-school he might fall 
in with a Mozart fresh from the servants’ hall, or 
with a Haydn or a Beethoven, both of them—softly 
be it spoken—sons of cooks. In England, it is true, 











the music is now chiefly in the hands of “the 
classes,” and the music is darnach. 


FICTION. 
A Duet, wiTH AN OccaAsIOnAL CHORUS. 
Doyle. London: Grant Richards. 
A Dovusie Tareap. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. London 
Hutchinson & Co. 
SwaLttow: A TALE OF THE GREAT TREK. By H. Rider 
Haggard. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
FRANQGOIS THE VALET. By G. W. Appleton. 
C. Arthur Pearson, Limited. 
WE are not surprised at the fact that Dr. Conan 
Doyle's new story, “A Duet, with an Occasional 
Chorus,” has not caught the fancy of the average 
reviewer. The average reviewer seems to be a 
gentleman who keeps his opinions duly assorted and 
labelled in different bottles on a shelf. One bottle 
is labelled with the honoured name of Meredith; 
another bears the superscription Hardy; whilst a 
third is doubtless inscribed with the name of the 
author of “A Duet.” “A new book by Conan 
Doyle,” says the average reviewer to himself; “ that 
is all right.” And forthwith he pulls down his 
bottle of Conan Doyle criticism, and dips his pen 
into it. But when he makes the discovery that the 
author of “Sherlock Holmes” and ‘The White 
Company” has, on this occasion, written something 
to which none of the stereotyped phrases of the 
critic can apply, he is, perhaps not unnaturally, 
angry with the writer who has put him to the 
trouble of finding new critical formuls. Certainly 
“A Duet” has nothing '12 common with most of 
Dr. Doyle’s other books—nothing except the proofs 
which it affords of the author's close study of human 
nature, delicate sympathy with human susceptibili- 
ties, and fine sense of humour. Here is a book 
which simply tells us, in almost matter-of-fact 
fashion, the story of the first year of the married 
life of a young couple. There is nothing exciting or 
heroic in the narrative; no tragedy mars the drama 
of the young lives, and yet there is not a page in 
the story which will not be enjoyed by anyone who 
is capable of appreciating that fine art from which 
all apparent effort is excluded, and that close and 
tender observation of everyday things of which no 
commonplace mind is ever capable. There are some 
chapters in the simple story that stand out from the 
others in almost startling pre-eminence. Such a 
chapter is that which tells of the visit of the young 
wife and her husband to the tomb of Samuel Pepys. 
Here we get something of the pcetry of life, and it is 
pleasant to think that Dr. Doyle is able to show 
us how pure romance and real poetry can find 
entrance even to the most modest of homes. Another 
of these exceptional chapters is that entitled “ Con- 


By A. Conan 


London 


fessions,”’ and we are greatly mistaken if it does not 


become a favourite among public readers. Husband 
and wife are revealing to each other their various 
peccadilloes before marriage, and Dr. Doyle is not a 
writer who is insensible to the humour of such an 
incident. We are not going to commit the folly of 
comparing this delicate and dainty bit of work with 
other performances by the same author. It stands 
npon a different level from that which is occupied 
by the stirring tales of action to which Dr. Conan 
Doyle has accustomed us; but we are not prepared 
to say that it is a lower level, and in any case we 
feel grateful to a writer who has supplied us with co 
delightful a piece of reading for those quieter moods 
into which every man and woman falls at times. 
The author of “ Concerning Isabel Carnaby” has 
given us in “A Double Thread” a story which 
marks the steady growth of her powers as a writer 
and observer. The central feature of the plot is, it 
is true, one about which a critic may reasonably 
contend with Miss Fowler. It is very difficult to 
believe that the beautiful Miss Harland could have 
imposed successfully upon the man who loved her, 
meeting him at one moment as his sweetheart, and 
at the next as the cynical woman of fa’hion with 
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whom he had no affinity. But Miss Harland, it 
must be remembered, was a consummate actress; 
and this incident, though undoubtedly improbable, 
cannot be said to be absolutely impossible. What- 
ever doubts it may occasion in the critic’s mind, it 
does not affect in the slightest degree the merits of 
a story which is of almost ideal excellence, remind- 
ing us now of Jane Austen, now of George Eliot, 
and at other times of Miss Fowler herself. The 
reader will learn the whole plot for himself. It is 
a real plot, full of interest, and with only the one 
weak point in it to which we have already referred. 
But if there had been no plot at all, “A Double 
Thread” would still have delighted the world. Its 
pictures of social life, whether the scene is drawn 
in Mayfair or in a small provincial town, bear the 
stamp of absolute truthfulness. They are brilliant 
in their insight, and more brilliant still in their 
narration, The conversations are as witty as any 
that were to be found in Miss Fowler's first novel, 
whilst they indicate, as we have said, a distinct 
growth in the writer's power both of observation 
and reflection. To open the volume is to plunge at 
once into good society and to find oneself involved 
in pleasant intercourse with a host of one’s fellow- 
creatures, who may differ in social degree as in moral 
quality, but who are all alike in their power of 
interesting the observer. Most of the critics have 
come to the conclusion that Miss Fowler is at her 
best in recording the smart talk of smart people in 
London society. Undoubtedly she shows a skill in 
this gay play of wits which very few writers have 
attained; but, upon the whole, we are inclined to 
think that she is still happier when she lets us into 
the secrets of middle-class society and of the people 
who lead dull lives in dull provincial towns. The 
talk at Belgravian dinner-tables is rarely as brilliant 
and witty as that which Miss Fowler gives us in “A 
Double Thread,” but after reading the book we are 
prepared to make an affidavit as to the absolute 
veracity of her reports of the conversations of the 
ladies of Sannydale. Human nature in such a sphere 
is not concealed beneath the glittering armour in 
which fashion veils its emotions, and Miss Fowler 
knows how to make human nature assert itself 
naturally and spontaneously. Her greatest triumph 
after all, however, is in the humblest character she 
presents to us—the delightful old gardener, Clutter 
buck, whose talk is as refreshing as that of Mrs. 
Poyser, and whose malapropisms even Sheridan 
might have been glad to invent. The book has 
its moral, and it is a noble one, whilst Miss Fowler, 
in her occasional interventions in the part of 
chorus, gives utterance to not a few wise and 
pregnant thoughte. 

We can congratulate Mr. Rider Haggard most 
sincerely upon his new story. “Swallow” is a tale 
which of itself would have made the reputation of a 
new writer. It deals with the romance of life among 
the Boers of South Africa at a time long antecedent 
to the troubles which are now associated with the 
name of the Transvaal. If it lacks the excitement 
of the pursuit of gold, it has more than enough of 
that more healthy excitement which attaches to the 
fortunes of men and women whose lot it is to lead 
their lives in semi-civilised communities, and in the 
threatening presence of tribes of bloodthirsty 
savages. In this tale Mr. Haggard has got rid 
almost entirely of the melodramatic element which 
has marred so many of his recent stories. He is 
simple and straightforward in his narrative, and 
convincing in his facts. If some of his characters 
are more than commonly wicked, they are still not 
so wicked as to suggest the transpontine stage, 
whilst his good women are thoroughly human, and 
his good men are not miraculously perfect. We 
have read no pleasanter tale of South African 
adventure for many a day ; and we are glad to think 
that, from its freshness and fulness, “Swallow” 
affords proof of the fact that its distinguished 
author is still far from the stage-door of ex- 
haustion. 





“ Francois the Valet’ is the story of a crime and 
its detection. It is an ingenious tale, in which we 
are required to unravel the mystery of the robbery 
of the jewels of a certain Lady Selhurst, who had 
been induced by false pretences to become the wife 
of Sir John Selhurst, Bart. Lady Selhurst had 
really loved a certain Lieutenant Hubert Darrell, 
but she had been led to believe that Darrell, who 
was serving in India, had been so far forgetful of his 
plighted troth as to run away with another man’s 
wife. In this belief she married Selhurst in haste, 
and repented ever after. When the jewels are 
stolen, Darrell is the first man suspected, and un- 
doubtedly the circumstantial evidence against him 
was very strong. But he had powerful friends, who 
were assured of his innocence. In their belief, and 
in that of the detective whom they employed, the 
real culprit was the Baronet’s valet, Francois. As it 
happens, F'rangois was as innocent as Darrell him- 
self; but the reader is kept in a continual state of 
mystification until the plot is finally unravelled, and 
the true character of Francois revealed. The revela- 
tion is something of a surprise. The story is, 
perhaps, cast too much upon the lines of melo- 
drama, but it is constructed with some ability, 
and will satisfy the taste of those who find pleasure 
in tales of crime and its detection. 


MINOR DIVINITY. 
Tue Kinopom or Heaven, Here and Hereafter. By Rayner Winter- 
botham, M.A., Canon of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Edinburgh. London : 

Methuen & Co. 

CHRISTIANITY AND ANTI-CHRISTIANITY IN THEIR Frvat CongrLIct. 

By Samuel J. Andrews, London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Tus volume in “The Churchman’s Library,” edited by J. H. 
Burn, B.D., is marked by clear sight, considerable grasp, and an 
incisive style. It approaches the parables, in which the Kingdom 
of God is chiefly developed in the Gospels, in an historic spirit, 
and with a due sense of the distinetion between substance and 
form inherent in the parabolic method. The result is that the 
actual amount of positive teaching intended by them is far less 
in scope than most suppose. This is well brought out in an 
pone, entitled “ Limitations,” where it is shown that “ it 
leaves altogether out of account all the children, all the heathen, 
and all the indifferent sort of Christians.” Here, as in the case 
of the intermediate state, more or less probable inferences may 
be drawn; but they cannot claim to be Christ’s teaching. 
Particularly wise and timely is our author’s application of this 
principle to the Second Coming, when he insists that “ the only 
natural and obvious time indication in the New Testament 

rophecies of the Second Advent has turned out to be entirely 
elusive,” and that it is sheer intellectual dishonesty to form 
fresh time forecasts on data thus discredited. His own positive 
inference is that Christ meant time language to be simply 
symbolic of the fact that “life and death, heaven and hell... 
spring immediately and directly out of to-day, with no great 

ulf between.” “ Nothing really intervenes between us and 
His Coming. Death does not, for death (in Christ’s teaching) 
makes no difference.” Thus His prophecies are like His 
parables; “they did not so much intimate an occurrence as 
inculcate a temper.” Here Mr. Winterbotham is content to 
face the facts, without going on to theologise as to their bearing 
on the Incarnation. Yet he takes it too easily for granted that 
the records of Christ’s sayings are uncoloured by the views of 
the Apostolic Age to satisfy one that he has quite got down 
to the facts of Christ’s teaching, as distinct from the contents of 
apostolic minds. For, to begin with, many passages in question 
are found only in Matthew. But he is certainly right in making 
the stress of Christ’s own teaching fall on the present facts of 
eternal life, the Kingdom immanent, already in men’s souls. 
The whole work is full of fresh and singularly candid thinking, 
and gives much food for reflection, even where it does not carry 
full conviction. 

Mr. Andrews’s “Christianity and Anti-Christianity” is a work 
of some learning, but devoid ot the historic spirit. A few of its 
headings may indicate its scope with suffi:ient clearness. “ The 
Teachings of the Scriptures respecting the Antichrist,” “The 
Falling-away of the Church,” “ Tendencies in our Day preparing 
the Way of the Antichrist,” “ The Reign of the Antichrist.” To 
the author Antichrist is synonymous with what is popularly 
called Modern Thought, particularly its Pantheistic tendency, 
issuing in certain quarters in a self-deifying humanitarianism, 
This last is, indeed, a form of human folly which has appeared 
at many stages of human history ; but it is not the Antichrist of 
the New Testament, the prophetic horizon of which was relative 
to the historical conditions of the first century. But as Mr. 
Andrews is inclined to inelude Biblical criticism in general (the 
essence of which, as scientific and not polemical, is its historic 
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method) as an element in Antichrist, he would doubtless deny 
the only premisses on which we consider that any investigation 
of the early Christian idea of Antichrist (with its past value and 
permanent suggestiveness) can be treated fruitfully or otherwise 
than harmfully. 


ROUEN IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

Tae Srory or Roven. By Theodore Andrea Cook. (Medieval 
Towns.) London: J. M, Dent & Co, 
Mr. Coox is not a writer who has at command any particular 
graces of style, and some cf his readers may sigh to think how 
picturesquely the story of Rouen might be wedded to a poet's 
or an artist’s prose. But as an antiquary, and as a student of 
the evolution of French social life, Mr. Cook is perhaps seen at 
his best in a volume which is literally crammed with the results 
of enthusiastic reading and observation. No intelligent English 
visitors to the city which suffered so terribly in its siege by 
our Henry V., to that bank of the Seine from which the ashes 
of Jeanne d’Are were thrown into the river, should omit to 
procure the pocket encyclopedia (it is no less) which is now 
placed at their service. It is pleasant to reflect upon the fact 
that North-Western Frange is rich in antiquaries, many of whom 
ean read English with ease; for Mr. Cook srecameencer | deserves 
the local appreciation with which it is certain to meet. “The 
Story of Rouen” is well furnished with illustrations and plans, 
= it is rounded off with a useful bibliography and an excellent 
index. 


A USEFUL STORY. 

Tae Story or tHe Mriyp. Baldwin.—Britise Race. Munro. 
London: Geo, Newnes, Ltd. 
WE have received two more small volumes of that excellent 
series, “ The Library of Useful Stories.” Mr. J. W. Baldwin 
writes “The Story of the Mind,” maintaining “the simplicity 
which is the ideal of the series.” It appears to us a model in 
this respect. The little book is an leteahaation to the subject ; 
the discussions and illustrations are such that beginners can 
understand. Besides its usefulness as a sketch to tempt the 
student towards psychology, it abounds with valuable hints to 
parents and teachers in their treatment of the individual minds 
entrusted to their care. And to the general reader it is full of 
matter for reflection and of information which will be useful 
even if the subject be pursued no farther. Mr. Munro’s 
“ British Race ” does not seem to us to carry out so successfully 
the ideal of the series. It is full of argument, instead of being 
a simple statement by an expert of the position at which the 
best thought on the subject has arrived. The defiant attitude 
of the anthropologist towards the historian, philologist, and 
student of literature is at best bewildering to “the general 
public.” There are many points in the book which would 
require full diseussion, and which are calculated to excite 
interest, and thus lead to a further investigation and exposition 
of a very diffienlt subject. But our doubt is whether this series 
should have been made the vehicle for such an ex parte state- 
ment, seeing that its design has been to present simple records 
of accepted truths. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 
WRITTEN with brains and with distinction of style is the little 
volume entitled “ Modern Mysticism and other Essays.” In an 
age when the material conquests of civilisation are paramount in 
human thought, and nine voices out of ten are loud in the praise 
of modern progress in its mechanical developments and as an 
expansion of social luxury, it is well to be reminded that the 
mystics after all hold the keys of the unseen universe, and that 
they can never be superseded, since the human is the same now 
as it was in the days of Solomon and Socrates, and the appeal of 
the mystics is to the immortal part of us. Mysticism, Mr. 

Grierson contends, is the astronomy of the soul, and when it 

spells art as well as insight let us hail it frankly as genius. 

* We recognise the charm, but we cannot explain it. We may 

call this power ‘ temperament,’ anything, indeed, except what is 

meant by the old-time definition of ‘special instrument for a 

special mission,’ which scientific knowledge of the present day 

forbids us to consider tenable. For, since we are all the result 

* MopeRN Mysticism aNnp oTHER Essays. By Francis Grierson. 
London: George Allen. ; 

Stav orn Saxon. A Study of the Growth and Tendencies of Russian 
Civilisation. By William Dudley Foulke. New York and Londen: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Exotics aND Retrospectives. By Lafcadio Hearn, Author of “ Out 
of the East,” etc. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

Tue CotumnN anpD THE ArcH. Essays on Architectural History. 
Illustrated. By W. P. P. Longfellow. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co. 

Tae Leerrmist Katenpar ror 1899. Edited by the Marquis de 
Ruvigny and Raineval and Cranstoun Metcalfe. London: A. D 
Innes & Co. 

Comrapes Arr. By Walter J. Mathams. With an Introduction by 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, V.C. London: Chatto & Windus. 

THe Practicat, Povrrry-Kererer. By Lewis Wright. Illustrated. 
London, Paris, New York and Melbourne: Cassell & Co. 








of ancestral forces and conditions, to apply the term ‘ instru- 
ment’ to a human soul capable of thinking and suffering, is to 
strip the mind of every vestige of personality and responsibility.” 
There is truth in the view that the highest type of genius is 
always antithetical to local sentiment, and is in consequence 
never typical of a mere race or nation, though it is possible to 
demur to the statement that great creative intelligences are 
universal because their thought is mystical and not methodical. 
Mr. Grierson’s analysis of modern melancholy is one of the 
best papers in the book, but possibly more people will admire 
his audacity in fashioning an imaginary dialogue between 
Euripides and Aschylus on the tragedy of Macbeth. In another 
vein is the appreciation of Amiel, a modern thinker, whom 
Scherer and Rénan were the first to recognise alike in his 
strength and his weakness. “In reading Amiel one receives 
the impression of a thinker who has lived at an epoch com- 
letely removed from ours. Much of what he says might have 
een said by some mystic of a past century; and the truths he 
utters proceed less from the facts established by the discoveries 
of the present century, than from the wavering intuitions of an 
impersonal existence. Amiel continually speaks of a world 
limited and adapted to his metaphysical conceptions. He 
forgets that we inhabit a universe composed of many worlds. 
In his world—which is small on account of his inexperience— 
he has discovered several marvellous nooks of pure thought, 
but variety is wanting. In his garden are onl eons of his 
native soil, Geneva, which was not yet freed from the sceptre 
of defunct Calvinism. Imagine a Carlyle always living in 
Edinburgh, and you will have a Scotch Amiel. ‘ La résponsa- 
bilité est mon cauchemar invisible,’ he says. This is Calvinism 
hidden under a philosophical form ; and this is why fully half of 
Amiel’s ‘Journal’ is composed of sermons and exhortations.” 
For the rest, we get an estimate of Tolstoy and of the Artistic 
Faculty in Literature, and other papers, full of sense and sensi- 
bility, on Imitation and Originality, Authority and Individual- 
ism, the New Criticism, and the true inwardness of Culture. 

Mr. Dudley Foulke, in “ Slav or Saxon,” gives us a study of 
the growth and tendencies of Russian civilisation, written from 
the point of view of the New World rather than the Old. He 
thinks that the cordial friendship which has grown up within 
the last twelve months between England and America has made 
possible a union of Anglo-Saxon sentiment and power for the 
protection of our common civilisation against the encroachments 
of autocracy. He takes a somewhat alarmist view of the situa- 
tion in the Far East, and is inclined to exaggerate rather need- 
lessly what he regards as the coming conflict between Slav and 
Saxon for ascendancy in that quarter of the globe. He has 
persuaded himself that France has seen her best days, that 
Austria is out of the reckoning because of the weakness of 
old age, and that Italy is never likely to rank as a first-class 
Power. As for Germany, it lies in the heart of Europe, and its 
limits have been fixed by an inexorable law; much of its best 
blood is passing across the sea to replenish the American 
commonwealth, and little of it—in spite of a great flourish of 
trumpets—is engaged in the task of colonisation. “ The three 
great peoples that remain are the Americans, the English, and 
the Russians, All three have this common advantage: they 
have unlimited facilities for growth. They can extend their 
dominions either by conquest or peaceful colonisation into parts 
of the world where it will not be limited by the jealousy and 
balance-of-power statesmanship of neighbouring peoples. They 
have not only the physical ability to grow, but they have also an 
inherent capacity for colonising. The progress of the United 
States has been rapid, but our activity has been limited to the 
Western Continent. We are happily freed by our unquestion- 
able supremacy in America from those international struggles 
which distract the other hemisphere, and we can move along in 
the paths of our internal development with little fear of foreign 
interference or invasion. But the Eastern Continent possesses 
twice the area and nearly ten times the population of the West- 
ern. The struggle for the supremacy of the world must be 
fought there, and the great Colossi who will contest it with each 
other are England and Russia. The future world is to be Slav 
or Saxon.” Mr. Foulke thinks that the struggle between the 
two races will not be long delayed, for events move swiftly in 
these days, and the continent may be transformed in the lifetime 
of a generation. “The great struggle between the Slav and the 
Saxon is not very far away. Its coming is already faintly visible. 
We see nothing now but a cloud the size of a man’s hand, but 
the air is pregnant with a storm which will darken the whole sky. 
The difficulties in Afghanistan, Bulgaria, and China are only 
faint premonitory murmurs; the real evidence of the coming 
straggle is the massing of the social forces on either side. There 
may be a dozen conflicts, followed by a dozen reconciliations ; 
they would mean little except for the vast powers looming 
up behind.” Many pages of the book are filled with an 
examination of the resources of the Russian Empire in regard 
to territory, population, wealth, military appliances, and not 
merely material but intellectual advantages. This is fol- 
lowed by an attempt to trace the veiled advances of Russia 
upon China, especially in the light of the reforms of 
Alexander II. and the despotism of Alexander III. Then 
follows a sweeping indictment of Russia as a despotism which 
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is honeyeombed with deceit, iniquity, and outrage, and which— 
olive branches notwithstanding—it is impossible to trust. Mr. 
Foulke pushes his argument too far, and is apt, in consequence, 
to defeat his own purpose, for no one who has studied the facts 
ealmly is likely to accept without a liberal pinch of salt his 
rhetorical assertions. It may be as well, however, to cite the 
conclusion of the whole matter, at least from his point of view. 
“ Let us unite with England in insisting not merely the Chinese 
markets shall be open to every nation on equal terms, but also 
that not another foot of Chinese territory shall be ceded to 
Russia or to any of her allies.” It is all very well to uphold the 
policy of the “open door,” but unless England and America 
are prepared for war, Russia has as much right as themselves to 
find an outlet for her population in the Far East. 

“Exotics and Retrospectives” is a fanciful title which sug- 
gests nothing to ordinary minds, and it puts a good book at a 
disadvantage. Professor Hearn represents the culture of the 
West in the Imperial University at Tokyo, and he is already 
known by one or two scholarly books on Japan. This sheaf of 
essays ought to enhance his reputation asa skilled interpreter of 
Eastern thought, since its pages abound in lightly-handled 
knowledge of Oriental literature and fancy. He takes us behind 
the scenes in Japan, and helps us to get into touch with native 
manners and customs. Let us take a typical passage from a 
hook which is cunningly written: “No one able to feel beauty 
could refase to confess the charm of the old Buddhist cemeteries 
with their immemorial trees, their evergreen mazes of shrubbery 
trimmed into quaintest shapes, the carpet softness of their soft 
paths, the weird but unquestionable art of their monuments, 
And no great knowledge of Buddhism is needed to enable you, 
if at first sight, to understand something of this art. You would 
recognise the lotos chiselled upon tombs or water-tanks, and 
would doubtless observe that the designs of the pedestals repre- 
sent a lotos of eight petals—though you might not know that 
these petals symbolise the Eight Intelligences. . . . You would 
perhaps be able to recognise the images of certain Buddhas, 
though not aware of the meaning of their attitudes in relation to 
mythical eestacy or to the eve Sov wo of the Six Supernatural 
Powers.” Quite as good are the papers on “ Insect Musicians,” 
“ Azure Psychology,” and “ A Question inthe Yen Texts,” since 
all of them bring us face to face with fresh aspects of life and 
thought. 

Other books which claim passing recognition must be briefly 
dismissed. ‘The Column and the Arch,” by Mr. William 
Longfellow, consists of essays on architectural history written 
with freshness and insight, but disfigured by colloquialisms of 
style.—A veritable curiosity of literature is “ The Legitimist 
Kalendar for 1899”—a nonsensical volume in exposition of 
Jacobite claims, which only proves that folly dies hard.— 
“Comrades All” is a cheery little book, full of counsels of 
perfection addressed to the rank and file of the British Army. 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts writes a preface to the volume, in 
which he expresses the conviction that the author understands 
the way to the heart of the soldier.—‘ The Practical Poultry- 
Keeper” is a manual filled with good and explicit advice for the 
benefit of those who wish to make the rearing of chickens a 
profitable undertaking. The volume contains many illustrations 
and no lack of sensible hints. 
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r. Richard Garnett Portrait Committee. 





A Committee has been formed for the purpose of presenting Dr. 
Richard Garnett with his portrait upon his retirement from the post 
of Keeper of Printed Books at the British Museum. 

During the forty-eight years that Dr. Garnett has held office at the 
Museum he has won the regard of thousands of students by his un- 
failing courtesy and devotion to thtir interests. At the same time he 
has made a wide reputation as a man of letters, and has taken an 
active part in promoting the efficiency of public libraries throughout 
the country. All who are acquainted with Dr. Garnett and his varied 
work will, it is believed, welcome an opportunity of giving some 
practical expression of the esteem in which they hold him. 

A commission for the Portrait has been given to the Hon. John Collier. 
The following Gentlemen have already joined the Committee :— 
Leslie Stephen, Esq., Chairman. | The Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, 
Lord Acton. Hew Morrison, Esq. [M.P. 

The Rev. Canon Ainger. John Murray, Esq. 

Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I E. W. B. Nicholson, Esq. 

Sir Walter Besant. The Bishop of Oxford. 

Samuel Butler, Esq. Professor George Saintsbury. 
Lionel Cust, Esq., F.S.A. George M. Smith, Esq. 

Austin Dobson, Esq. Reginald J. Smith, Esq., Q.C. 
Dr. S. Rawson Gardiner. H. R. Tedder, Esq., F.S.A. 
Frederic Harrison, Esq. William Watson, Esq. 

Francis Jenkinson, Esq. Alfred H, Huth, Esq., 7reasurer. 
John Lane, Esq. Sidney Lee, Esq. Secs 
The Bishop of London. Thomas Seccombe, Esq. § ~“” 

*,* It is requested that subscriptions should be forwarded as soon 
as possible to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. A. H. Hutu, Bolney House, 
Ennismore Gardens, London, S. W. 

The amounts of subscription will not be published, but a list of the 
Names of the Subscribers will be presented to Dr. Garnett. 
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